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WHERE DID EDWARD II. DIE? 
(Concluded fi om p. 383.) 

The funeral ceremony next calls for our atten- 
tion. Since, says Mr. Smyth, the neighbouring 
monasteries of St. Augustine of Bristol, St. Mary 
of Kingswood, and St. Adelme of Malmesbury re- 
fused to give the body burial, the surprising time 
of three months elapsed before the interment at 
Gloucester on December 18. Why did the above- 
mentioned monks refuse so great a prize? It can 
scarcely have been through fear of Queen Isabella 
and Mortimer, for Edward III. had long ere this 
publicly ordered masses to be said, and given in- 
structions for his father’s burial ; and, moreover, 
the Abbot of Gloucester would have been actuated 
by the same fear; and surely Queen Isabella, who 
openly manifested grief on the announcement of her 
husband’s death, must have wished to keep up the 
réle,and consequently could have nocause for enmity 
against those who would give decent burial to the 
body. The only natural suggestion is that they 
disbelieved in the body which Abbot Tokey of | 
Gloucester eventually took ; and a good day’s work 
it was for his monastery. Donations and pilgrim- 
ages enriched it, and made Gloucester Cathedral 
what it is. 
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Rudder, an historian of Gloucester, tells us how 
the popular belief ran that the body was dragged 
from Berkeley to Gloucester by stags, and that 


| therefore stags are depicted on the pillars support- 


ing the tomb. This is further testimony to the 
influence popular romance has had over the whole 
story. Rudder tells us, too, which is an important 
bit of « vidence, that 
body was viewed by several persons who were ap- 
1 for that purpose, though it was done by them 
privately and superfic it was solemnly received 
> town and monastery, and was decently, but pri- 
y and without any funeral pomp, buried by the 
abbey to which he [Ed. II.] had been a great benefactor.” 
At this funeral King Edward II.’s brother 
Edmund, Earl of Kent, was present, and his un- 
shaken belief in his brother’s existence supplies us 
with other strong evidence against the supposed 
murder. I will quote the word M. Paul de 
Rapin-Thoyras (History of England, translated by 
Kelly) for this story of the Earl of Kent: 
“The pretended secret { Ed. II.’s exist 
ported with divers circumstances and 
testimony of several persons of distinct 
were two bishops, who were deceived as well as Edmund, 
or he Iped to d him. He had himself assisted at 
the funeral of his brother, but what he now heard, joined 
to a like report spread at the Court by the artifices of his 
enemies, and to his desire that the thing might be true, 
easily induced him to believe he might possibly have been 
deceived by counterfeit obsequies.* In this belief he 
resolved to free the pretended prisoner from his cap- 
tivity. He was, however, in suspense on account of his 
oath to the king his nephew, but was quickly eased of 
that scruple. It is said that, being commissioned to go 
to the Pope and demand the canonization of the late 
Earl of Leicester, he took opportunity to consult John 
XXII.¢ upon the affair, It is added, but how truly I 
know not, that the Pope not only approved of his pro- 
ject, but charged him to execute it, under pain of excom- 
munication,” 


¢ 


f 
I 


nee) was sup- 
confirmed by the 
ion; among whom 


eceive 


On his return to England Kent heard the report 
of Edward’s existence at Corfe Castle. This 
story I will give in the quaint words of Stowe’s 
Annals :-— 


‘ 
Lf 


Jertaine men of this land, to the intent to trie what 
friends they had in England. craftily devised that Edward 
the second King of England was alive in the castle of 
Corffe, but not to be seen in the day time, and therefore 
they used manie knights to make shewes and masking 
with dancing upon the towres and wals of the castle 
which being perceived by people of the countrey, it was 
thought there hadde beene some great king unto whome 
they did these great solemnities: this rumor was spred 
over all England, to wit, that the olde King was alive: 
whence it came to paese, that tie Earl of Kent sent 
thither a Fryar preacher to try the truth of the matter, 
who (as it was thought) having corrupted the porter of 
the castle with rewardes, is let in, where he laie all the 
day in the porters lodge very close : and when night was 
come, hee was willed to put on the habit of a Lay manne, 
and then was brought into the hall, where hee sawe (as 
he thought) Edward the father of the King sitting royally 


* Cf. the “ superficial examination of the body.” 
+ The pontiff alluded to in the letter as believing in 
Edward II.’s existence. 
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at supper, with great Mojestie. This Fryar being thus 
persuaded, returned againe to the Earle of Kent, and re- 
ported as he thought what he saw: whereupon the Earle 
saide and affirmed with an oath that he would endevor 
by all the meanes hee could to deliver his brother from 
prizon,” * 

All this account coincides with the statement 
made in our letter embellished by popular tradition. 
A letter the earl wrote to his brother unfortunately 
fell into the hands of Queen Isabella and Mortimer, 
who thus had good grounds for urging the king to 
arraign his uncle. This was done. At his trial he 
confessed his firm belief in his brother’s existence, 
and added that “ several lords, and particularly the 
Archbishop of Yorkt and Bishop of London, were 
concerned in the plot, or at least had advised him to 
hasten the execution.” Capgrave, in his Annals, 
tells us that “ other men were accused of the same, 
and they were put in divers prisons under pledges.” 
Walsingham, in his Annals, supplies us with the 
names, “ Sir Ingram Barenger brought him a mes- 
sage from William, Lord Zouche, desiring he would 
assist at his [Ed. II.’s] restoration. Sir Robert 
Taunton came from the Archbishop of York saying 
that he had 5,000 men ready.” Sir Fulk Fitz- 
warren, Sir John Peche, Henry, Lord Beaumont, 
and Sir Thomas Rosselyn are then named, and 
finally he adds, “ Sir Ingram came to him another 
time at Arundel into his bedchamber and assured 
him of the Bishop of London’shelp.” “ The Queen 
and Earl of March,” says Rapin-Thoyras, “ after 
the sentence of death was passed, so beset the king 
that day, noone could approach him to sue for the 
pardon of a prince so nearly related to him.” Lin- 
gard (Hist., Lond., 1837, iv. 10) adds that “ Sir 
John Maltravers,= Deverel,§ and Boeges de 
Bayonne not only encouraged him in the notion 
that the late monarch was still alive, but even 
procured from him letters, which they undertook 
to deliver to the royal captive.” 

A great supplementary piece of evidence is 
supplied to us in the Parliamentary Rolls, ii. 
33, 35, which state that when the erring Mor- 
timer, the prime mover in England’s wrongs, was 
eventually led to the scaffold, he pronounced the 
Earl of Kent innocent, and publicly asked pardon 
of God for the death of the earl. Now the said 
earl, on his trial, openly admitted the fact that he 
was trying to procure the delivery of his brother, 
whom he supposed to be dead. Hence, by his own 
words, he was guilty, and Mortimer’s attestation of 
his innocence would be entirely meaningless if 
Edward II. were not alive. 

On the death of the Earl of Kent Edward ITI. 





* Cf. Barnes's Life of Edward ITT. for this story. 

+ Note that Manuele Fieschi was a canon of York. 

t Supposed to have been implicated in the murder, 
and mentioned by Sir Thomas de la More as one of the 
murderers; he wandered about abroad und died in 
Germany. 

§ Governor of Corfe Castle. 





wrote an apologetic letter to the Pope (Rymer, 

Federa), but pursued his inquiries no further, and 

never sought to bring to light the evidence of those 

who were inculpated in the affair. 

Taking these points together we have very good 
grounds for asserting that about Edward IT.’s death 
or supposed death there hung a deep mystery—in 
short, the only grounds for asserting that he did die 
at Berkeley Castle are “the shrieks,” the view given 
to the neighbours, and the various contradictory 
evidence of Thomas de Berkeley, which his own 
family archives prove to have been untruthful. 

Having seen this, we are prepared to peruse 
more calmly the letter which has lurked for cen- 
turies at Montpellier, and to consider it as a 
satisfactory explanation of the mystery. 

Lastly arises the question, Did it ever reach 
Edward III.? Probably not, as his conduct 
throughout gives us to understand that he was 
genuine in the belief he held in the story of his 
father’s death. 

If it was delivered to him it could not have been 
for some years after his accession, when he was 
entering on his wars with France, and when Philip 
of Valois would have hailed with delight an exiled 
monarch to his side. Moreover, the second Edward 
was hated in England, and Queen Isabella, who 
lived for years in retirement, would have been 
implicated in the affair, and, in spite of her enor- 
mities, Edward III. showed every respect to his 
mother in her latter days, and paid her an annual 
visit ; and, moreover, if, as the letter says, Ed- 
ward IT. was a monk at Cecima, better was it to 
let him end his days in the cloister—and perhaps 
this was his own especial wish—than to disturb 
England again with his presence. 

Letter of Manuele Fieschi, Papal Notary at Avignon, 
addressed to Edward JI1., lately discovered in the 
Archives of the Department of Herault. 

« Let it be in the name of the Lord, what I have here 
written with my own hand, I have gathered from the 
confession of your father, and so I took heed that it 
should be notified to your lordship. In the first place, 
your father said that, seeing England raised against him 
at the instigation of your mother, he fled from his family, 
seeking refuge of the castle of Chepstow, which belonged 
to the grand marshal Earl of Norfolk; and at length, 
becoming alarmed he embarked with Hugh Despencer, 
with the Earl of Arundel, and with some other lords, 
and landed at Glamorgan, where he was made prisoner 
by Henry of Lancaster, together with the said Despencer, 
and master Robert of Baldok. Your father was then 
conducted to Kenilworth and his followers were sent to 
different places; and thus he lost his crown at the peti- 
tion of many. 

“ Subsequently at the coming feast of Candlemas, you 
were crowned, and the prisoner was finally removed to 
3erkeley. But the servant who held him in custody, after 
the lapse of a little time, thus addressed him : ‘ My lord, 
Sir Thomas Gournay, and Sir Simon Ebersfeld, are come 

This letter, with a few remarks of mine upon it, 
appeared in Dfacmillan’s Magazine for March of the 
present year. 
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See here toslay you. Ifit is pleasing to you I will give you my | the Letters of the Alphabet, may effect this Magnale, 
er, clothes that you may escape.’ In short, at nightfall, | hath considerable authorities to avouch it. The manner 
ind your father, in this disguise, got out of his prison and | of it is thus represented. Let the friends that would 
arrived at the last gate without meeting any resistance, | communicate, take each a Dyal: and having appointed 
—e and without being discovered . Finding there the porter | a time for their Sympathetick conference, let one move 
asleep he forthwith killed him, and having possess i | his impregnate .Veed/e to any letter in the Alphabet, 
od himself of the keys, got into the open country, at liberty | and its affected fellow will precisely respect the same. 
ath to go where he wished. Then the knights who had come | So that would I know what my friend would acquaint 
in to kill him, learning too lat f his flight, and f ‘aring the me with ; tis but observing the letters that are pointed 
™ wrath of the queen, and for their own lives, took c 1, | at by my .Veed/e, and in their order transcribing them 
cs and determined to put the corpse of the above mentioned | from tlieir j zing ladex, a8 its motion direct’s 
ven porter into a coffin ar 1 bury it at Gloucester as if it had | and I n be assured that my friend described the same 
ory been the body of the king. First of all they cut out the | with bis: and that the words on my paper, are of his 
wo heart, and cunningly presented it to Quee cbella, and | inditing Now though this pretty « mntri vance possibly 
made her believe it was her husband's. may not yet answer the exy 
use s} ur father, however, when he got out of Berkeley i yet tis no des} cabl 
_. Castle, fled f rthwith with a companion to the C r| such way ol m rgnetick ¢ ’ 
Corfe, where the keeper Thomas received him v uccess be attempted, when 
3 a the knowledge of his lord, who was John Maltravers, and | €larged by riper inspections 
there he remained concealed for the space of a year and | that present discoveries might 
ach ahalf. At length, hearing how the Earl of Kent had | !ormance. —sScepsis 5 / 
ne been beheaded for asserting that he was not dead, your on — ‘ . 
a fath rand hie companion, by the wich and advi ° : Tho iwh this passage is, of co 1 e,1 y se, it is 
¢ Th mas,embarked ona shi or Ireland, where | @X“@ctly what one ype clay very a curate 
his they lived nine months. however, to be re- | observer to say of the ordi W heatstone tele- 
cogt ized, your father at last de der rmined to dress himself graph . and one is tempted to pny To what * pre- 
een ina nermit’s dress, and thus passed through England, | cont discoveries” does Glanvill refer It appear 
was and having reached the port of San ch crossed from a tae eacialen teak -t nvill borrow descrip 
ilip thence over to $ ys From thence he gow through » me certain : . Ween e ° Sawws ’ ” : ; | 
“%h. Normandy, and from thence he crossed through Langue- | “!00D from the lines in imitation ol e style of 
led doc, until he reached Avignon, where, slipping a florin | Lucretius in the /’rol nes Acad f Famiano 
ard into the hands of a : ifical servant, he got a ljetter | Strada: 
vho consigned to the Pope, John XXII. 
een “ His Holiness having summoned your father into his | “ Magneti genus est lapidis mirabile, cui s 
or- pres ence, secretly, but honourably, iodged him for fifteen } Corpora err plura stylosve admoveris 
his days ; at the expiration of this time, after various pro- Non modo vim, motumque trahent semper ad 
“ jects and considerations, he went to Paris, and from Paris rsam, 
l to Brabant, and from Brabant to Cologne, on a pilgrimag: Que | vicina polo se vertere tentent 
Ed- to the tomb of the three kings. On his return from Veriim etiam mira inter se ratione modoque 
t to Cologne he crossed through Germany, and thence into Quotquot eum lapidem tetigere sty!l, simul omnes 
aps Li mbar ly : From Milan he went to a certain he rmitag ‘ — ire situm peters que videl oi ws im, 
arb in the Castle of Cecima,* belonging to the cese of Utsif rte ex his aliquis Rom Liga 
Pavia, and there he remained in strict ane n for Alter adhuc motum, quamvis sit dissitus long 
about two years, living a life of penitence, and praying | Atcano se aturali foedere vertat. | 
| God for us and other sinners. | Ergo age, si quid scire voles, qui distat, amicum, 
the : “ ne testimony of the truth of all I have narrated to | Ad quem nulia accedere | sseprevcrios, ers eee 
your lordship, these presents are stamped with my seal. - line, ——_ a ,* ~ ; oe entaque prima 
ere “‘ Your devoted servant, | Fame, = - in y aor; manrne per 
i “ MANUELE Frescut, Papal Notary en ees eee Oe eee - 
: , > Qui tetigit magneta, stylum, ut versatilis ie 
t it H J. Tuzopore Beyr. Litterulam quamcumque velis, contingere possit, 
ace, 13, Great Cumberland Place, W. Hujus ad exemplum, simili fabricaveris orlem 
him Margine descriptum, munitumque indice ferri, 
ily, ta iu d motum magnete accepit al 
ne THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED. mean emer vengpntnnescal paminggubor 
gth, - nici . ae | nveniatque prius, quo tempore, queisve diebus 
cer, In Joseph Glanvill’s most undeservedly lorg Ex oret, stylus an trepidet, quidve indice signet. 
rds, S epsis Sever itific t occurs the followi ng interesting Hj 3 ita compositis, si « illog cun 
mer passage :— Quem procul a tete terrai destinet ora 
cer, ade tise , Orbi adjunge manum, ferrum versatile tracta, 
hen } “That men should confer at very distant removes by Hic disposta vides elementa in margine tuto 
t to : n ¢xtemporary intercourse, is another reputed Ly . Qu 8 Oj us ad verba notis, huc dirige ferrum. 
reti- 4 ity; but yet there are some hints in Natural opera- Litterulasque, modo hanc, modo et illam cuspide tange, 
| tions, that give us probability that it is feasible, and may Dum ferrum pereas iterumque iterumque rotando 
you ' be compast w ithout unwarra ntable correspon le nce w ith Componas singillatim senga omnia mentis 
1 to § the people of the Air. Thata couple of needles equally Mira fides, Longé qui distat cernit amicus 
fter ; touched by the same magnet, being set in two a fo Nullius impulsu trepidare volubile ferrum, t 
rd, Fi exactly proportion’d to each other, and circumscribed by Nunc hue, nunc illuc discurrere : conscius hzret, : 
me ; - Observatque styli ductum, sequiturque legendo ; 
) * Cecima was originally dependent on the Bishop of Hin cat — hine elementa, quibus in verba coactis i 
it, : Pavia, and was renowned for its strong position. To-day tid s pus sentit, ferroque interprete discit 4 
the it is a commune in the Godiasco division, G iin etium cum stare stylum videt, ipse vicissim H 
4 
| 
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Si qux respondenda putet simili ratione 

Litterulis varié tactis, rescribit amico.” 

[For an English rendering of the greater part of the 
above, see “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. ii. 483.1 

I have not been able to trace this idea heyond 
Strada, but it is difficult to believe that he evolved 
it out of his “inner consciousness.” I do not 
remember anything like it in Pancirollus or Bap- 
tista Porta, or any of the “ Alphabetarians” (as 
John Selden calls them), to whom one naturally 
turns for information on such points as this. 

In the Spectator, No. 241 [see “N. & Q.,” 5" S. 
i. 425], and also in the Guardian, Addison refers 
to the lines which I have quoted from Strada. In 
the Spectator he remarks :— 

“If this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, | would propose that upon the lover's dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four and twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have always a 
place in passionate epistles, as flames, darts, die, languish, 
absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the like. 
This would very much abridge the lover's pains in this 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to express 
the most useful and significant words with a single touch 
of the needle.” 

Let our 
that their « 
than atte: 








inventors look to it. I fear, however, 
fYorts will meet with no greater success 
d the invention of logographic printing. 
The wor hich Glanvill uses, is worth 
noting. The piural :agnalia is common enough, 
but the singular I have met only in Glanvill. The 
latter is given in no dictionary, and Dr. Murray 
has received no instance of its occurrence except 
the one which I sent him. 
Parrick Epwarp Dove. 


; 2°* S. iv. 266, 





[See “N. & Q., 
318, 392, 461; vi. 


3™@ 8. x. 106; 5th §. i, 425; ii. 483. 


tt W928 « 
; XH. L100, cid 5 





Curious Eprrarus.—The following, which are 
in the parish church of St. Michael, Houghton-le- 
Spring, are, I think, quite worthy to stand by that 
of the real or fictitious “ Lady O’Looney ” (ante, 
p. 284) :-— 

“In the middle Area near a Pew contiguous to the 
Pulpit | in the Parish Church of Houghton Le Spring 
and County of | Durham | lyes Interred the Bedy of 
IsaBeL Wife of | Francis Biaxr of Twisel in that 
County Esq’ | To whom she bore seven Children three of 
which, | E.nanor, Wriitam, and Anne lye also there 
Interred | She was second Daughter of Samuel Acton of 
West Herrington | In the said Parish of Houghton Le 
Spring, Esq" | Descended of an Honourable and Ancient 
Family | After a tedious [ndisposition, which she endured 
with | Wonderful Patience and Resignation throughout | 
She departed this life on the 25th of May 1741 | In the 
31" Year of her Age | Her Form was lovely, yet lovely 
as it was | She still stood more eminently distinguish’d 
in Human Nature for the nobler Endowments of the 
mind | Her judgment was clear and piercing | In Con- 
sequence of which | Her words were few, well Chosen, 
and to the Purpose | Her Temper was Amazingly sweet 
and even | Her Deportment sedate, yet not unchearful | 
She was truly Charitable, truly Pious, | In Remembrance 





therefore | of so many excellent Qualities! And ar a 
Token of Respect | And gratitude for the best of Wifes | 
Her Husband erected this Marble | Sorrowing.” 

“Sacred | To the Memory of | Str Francis Brak 
Of Twisel Castle in the Northern District of this County,* 
Bart | Who dep" this Life the 20! day of March, 1780 | 
In the seventy second year of his age | And whose 
Remains were deposited beside those of his beloved 
Wife | agreeably to his own Request | Equal in any 
Situation of Life | to the euccessful Display of his rare 
Abilities | His wise Ambition directed their Application 
wholly to Literary Pursuits | and to the Practice of 
those Duties which attach to and adorn a Private 
Station. | He was a very close and acute Reasoner, 
Sparing of Words | not through want of them, but from 
an Aversion to Redundancy, | as necessarily begetting 
Confusion of Ideas. | Steadfast in that Persuasion, he 
made it the Model | by which to mould his Discourse to 
the Perfection he aimed at | and he proved eminently 
successful. | His Conversation on all Occasions and on 
every Subject | being uniformly interesting, impressive, 
and appropriate | and in his Compositions of whatever 
kind, whether Epistolary or otherwise | Strong Sense 
and sound Judgment, Grace, Conciseness, and Per- 
spicuity | A rare Combination Went Hand in Hand, | 
Indefatigable in his search after Knowledge | when 
Difficulties came in his Way, he assailed them Day and 
Night | till they fell before his persevering Spirit. | The 
Study in which he took most Delight, and chiefly ex- 
celled, was | Matuxematics,| And that he did really 
excel therein, his Publications, | Particularly those on 
Fivxtoxs and Conic Sections | bear honourable Testi- 
mony. | There are also some valuable Papers of his 
in the | Transactions of the Roya Socrery | of which 
Learned Body he became early in Life a conspicuous 
Member | This Monument | Is devoutly dedicated to his 
much loved and lamented | Memory | By his only sur- 
viving Son | Francis Buakr.” 

There are given monuments to othersof the family 
at Norham, in which parish Twisel is situated, in 
a similar strain, but not quite so extravagant. 

eS & A 
3p. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


“ ALL AND somE.”—Mr. Morris in his Farthly 
Paradise, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 478, has the following 
lines :— 

“Two hours after midnight a// and some 

Unto the hall to wait his word should come.” 
Here the poet uses the phrase “all and some” 
in the sense of all collectively and each in- 
dividually, or, as we might also say, one and all. 
The phrase is of common occurrence in Middle 
English, and undoubtedly had this meaning, but 
it also had, I believe, another, having nothing to 
do with individuality. I have not seen the point 
treated of anywhere, and therefore the results of 
my investigations may be of interest. I will first 
give a few instances of the phrase in its later use, 
such as may be fairly considered representative 
examples :— 

“ be tale ys wrytyn aland sum 

In a boke of Vitas Patrum.” 
Handlyng Synne, 169. 


* That is, in “‘ North Durham,” north of Northum- 
berland. 
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ir, we bene heare all and some.” 
Chester Plays, ii. 87. 
“Synge we nowe, alle and sum, 
Ave rex gentis Anglorum.” 
Sor and Carols, ed. Wri ht, p- 73. 
“In this wise thise lordes alle and s 
Been in the sonday to the cite come.” 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1329. 
** Hereof bearen witnesse al and "a 
Lydgate, Troy-book, i. ch. v. 
In these instances the meaning may be, and 
probably is, all collectively and individually, but 
the followix juotations how us cle urly that the 
phrase was used convertibly with, and was partly 
a corruption of, “‘in-same,” A.-S. «tsamne, etsomne, 





together :— 


*Vppon holy poresday per on his nome 
Heo weren i-g dered l 
ppon astude.” ( eof L $18 
He cursede | ere 
H ) OU 
* Litel and michel, e/ l 
Biment gii atte frome 
G ] YP 14 


‘Whan they came owt: 
Wright's Chaste Wife, 602 





** And ilk to folkis fr Troy in vayage cummyn, 
Or list apprufe thay pepill ald « yn.” 
Douglas, |} l, bk. iv, p. 103, ed, 1710. 
**([He] bade assemble in his hal 
In Pantheon ail . 
“ Stacyons of Rome,” in Polit., Relig., and 


Love J ed, Furnivall, 792. 
In the play of The Sacrament, 1. 402, the phrase is 
broken up :— 


“Whyle they were alle together a 


? ” 





It would not be difficult to multiply examples, but 
the above will, I think, be sufficient to bear out 
my theory that “all and some” frequently repre- 
sents alle in same,” that is, all tovether. The 
change from in same to and some was not a 
difficult one, and was, no doubt, greatly helped by 
the practical identity in meaning of the original 
ind later forms of the phr ise. In some cases the 
idea of number appears to be lost, and the phrase 
means simply altogether, as in the Karly English 
Miscellanies Warton Clu] 3 


om 
it 


| 
| 





1¢ flore echold be of 
Ciene sylver alle and si 
I may mention a curious form of the phrase in 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, ch. Ixxxiii.:— 
“ Tydynges came to Arthure hole and some 
That duke Mordred was kyng of all Britayn.” 


S. J. H. 


A Currovus ILttustratioy.—In using Richard- 
on’s Dictionary it is impossible not to be struck 
with the singular manner in which illustrations of 
words are introduced that really have nothing to 
do with the matter in hand. One of the most 
whimsical is a quotation from Chaucer’s (meaning 
Henrysoun’s) T'estament of Creseide, which con- 





cludes with : “‘ And in the night she listeth best 
tapere,” i.e. and she is best pleased to appear in the 
night. This is given as a quotation in illustration 
of the sb. taper, explained to mean “ a wax light.” 
Wa rer W. Skear. 
Cambridge. 


Artiricia Memory.—In Pecock’s Repressor of 
over much Blaming of the Clergy (A.p. 1449), pt. ii. 
ch. v. (Rolls Series, 1860, vol. i. p. 166), it is 
recorded :— 

“Tf amarchant or eny other man haue myche nede 
forto bithenke upon a certeine erand it is well allowid... 
that he... vse sum seable rememoratjf signe .. . forto 
mynde and remembre him upon the same erand—that 
he make a ring of a rische and putte it on his fynger, or 
that he write sum seable cros or mark or carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal of his chaumbre or hal or that he 
hang up bifore his sizt sum hood or girdil or staf or sum 
other thing—or that he make a knot on his girdil or on 
his tipet as alle men wolen herto consente.” 

H. T. Crorron. 

Manchester, 





Forricn Proverss.—It may be well to note 
that a good many proverbial sayings of various 
nations are collected in a rather unlikely place 
the November number of the Church Sunday 
School Magazine (34, Ni Ww Bridge Street, E.C. e 
The article is entitled “ Proverbial Illustrations 
for Sunday Schools,” by the Rev. James Long. 
The concluding paragraph is as follows: 

‘© Punctuality and w utching opport ty Eph v. 16) — 
The Arabs say, ‘ Four things are not to be brought back : 
a word spoken, an arrow discharged, the divine decree, 
and past time.’ The Telugus, ‘When the dog comes a 
stone cannot be found; when the stone is found the dog 
does not come,’ The Japanese, ‘To cut a stick when 
the fight is over.” The Chinese, ‘ Lighting a fire when 
the breeze is blowing.’ The Canarese, ‘ A word in season 
is good; out of it like a silk cloth torn.’ The Arabs, ‘To 
hammer cold iron.” The Talmud, ‘ While you have the 
shoes on your feet tread down the thorns.’ The Ben- 
galis, ‘ They fetch the salt after rice is eaten.’ The 
Russians, ‘ Hurry is good only for catching flies.’” 

J. R. THorne. 








A “ConsTABLE” IN cUSTODY OF A CHURCH- 
WARDEN.—The following interesting note, from the 
Atheneum, Nov. 6, seems to me to be worthy of 
preservation in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“4 picture of Constable’s has found its way into ‘ the 
custody’ of achurchwarden. The following announce- 
ment, signed by the vicar and churchwarden, appeared 
on the doors of the parish church at Nayland a few days 
ago: ‘The altarpiece of this church (having been pro- 
nounced by a competent authority to be suffering rapid 
deterioration from the damp) has been removed, and is at 
present in the custody of the churchwarden. Steps will 
shortly be taken with a view to its complete restoration,’ 
The picture, says the Hast Anglian Duily Times, is 
highly prized and very valuable. It is one of the only 
two portraits painted by Constable ; the subjeet is our 
Lord at the Last Supper. The picture was painted by 
this celebrated artist whilst staying with a friend at 
Nayland, in the year 1801. He presented it to the 
church, and it was placed over the communion table. 
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A reredos of Caen stone was placed in the chancel in 
1869, and the painting was refixed in this. The picture 
is to be put in the hands of Mr. Grace, of London, to 
whom the task of restoring it has been entrusted, Con- 
stable'’s other example of portrait painting is in Bentham 
parish church.” 
Curnpert Bepe. 
[Correspondence on the above subject should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Atheneum. | 


Printers’ Errors.—It seems worth while to 
continue to notice these errors whenever they 
occur in standard works. One of the strangest 
I have met with is in the last volume of the 
Annual Register, that for 1879. At p. 373 the 
Byron monument is described. The sculptor, it is 
said, “ has selected the same attitude in his seated 
figure of the poet as that to be seen in the portrait 
statue of Byron taken by Thomas Walden, when 
he was at Rome in 1817, and now belonging to the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge.” Of course 
“Thomas Walden” is a misprint for Thorwaldsen, 

JAYDEE. 

“Foa” as A Noun anp a Vern.—According 
to Punch of Nov. 3, the word fog is extensively 
used in the north-east Riding of Yorkshire for the 
aftermath or second crop of hay. This will pro- 
bably be to many, as it was to me, a new adapta- 
tion of the word. 
of England a very common use of this noun 
as a verb, when it means to rot or fade away. 
Thus, a gardener speaks of his cuttings from 
bedding plants which have not taken root as 
having “fogged off.” I have heard this from 
Hertfordshire to Sussex repeatedly. If other 
readers have noticed these variations it might be 
worth a note. S. D. 


“Commonriace.”—This expression seems to 
be an old one, but I know of no English use of it 
so old as Ninon de L’Enclos, who uses it (lieu 
commun) in one of her letters to the Marquis de 
Sévigné. Perhaps early quotations would be 
useful to Dr. Murray in the gigantic dictionary he 
is compiling. James Hooper. 

Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Tue Cuapwick Romance.—The following, 
from the Weekly Post of October 23rd, will doubt- 
less interest many of your readers :— 

“ A meeting of the Chadwick Association has just been 
held at Preston, about 400 members of the family 
attending. The establishment of this association forms 


There is, however, in the south | 


inquiries. Several Americans have come from America, 
and have been busy rooting up old records in Lan 
cashire. The Americans a short time ago stated that 
they had the rightful heir in the person of a Cornelius 
Chadwick, but that gentleman surrendered his claims 
when he inspected the documents of some of the English 
families. Among the English Chadwicks an association 
or kind of company is being formed, and shares are being 
rapidly taken up. The E Association, it was 
announced at Preston, is agreed that the rightful heir js 
Mr, Edauf Chadwick, of Preston. They say his docu 
ments infallibly prove it, and they are 
claim,” 


- 


nglish 





taking up his 


J. Cooper Mortey. 
Liverpool. 
Bett Inscrirtions.—I have been studying 
bell-ringing, practical, scientitic, and symbolic, and 
have been obliged to climb into bell towers in 
order to learn my self-imposed task. A few days 
ago I wanted to understand the “ funeral toll” 
both for males and females, and examined the 
tenor bell of the peal hung in the tower of Rud- 
dington Church, near Nottingham. The inscrip- 
tion on the bell is :— 
“Thomas Heederly made me 1763. 
My sound it is 
Man to call 
To serve the Lord 

Both great and small 
I can assure the readers of “N. & (.” that the 
study of bells is full of interest, and will repay well 
a month’s study, or even more. 

E. Cosuam Brewer. 


“ GipraLttar.’—From a line by Prior it would 
seem that when Gibraltar was first taken by the 
English the name was pronounced Gibraltir, with 
the accent on the last syllable, and that gradually, 
as the place became Anglicized, the name became 
Anglicized also, and corrupted into its present 
form, Gibraultar. Prior’s poem is but poor stuff. 
It is entitled, Ode to the Queen on the Gloriou: 
Success of Her Majesty's Arms, 1706 :— 

“ There in eternal characters engrav d 
Vigo, and Gibraltar, and Barcelone, 
Their force destroy’d, their privileges sav’, 
Shall Anna’s terrors and her mercies own.’ 
J. Dixoy. 


Surrey Fork-tore.—It may not be generally 
known that November 13 is Kingston Fair day— 
Kingston-on-Thames, capital (with permission of 
Guildford and Croydon) of the county of Surrey, 
and possessor, whether those others like it or not, 








one of the most singular romances that has ever come 
under public notice. The object of the association is to 


of the crowning stone of Wessex kings. And 
from whatever quarter the wind blows on Kingston 





‘find the heir’ to Sir Andrew Chadwick, Kt., who 
died in 1768. There is also a large Chadwick Associa- 
tion in America, the family being an old Lancashire 
stock, numbering some thousands. There has been con- 
siderable agitation and excitement respecting the ‘real 
heir,’ it being alleged that the present possessor of the 
vast estates is not the rightful man. So strong has this 
feeling grown that some of the members in America 
have spent hundreds of pounds in travelling about making 





Fair day, from that quarter will it chiefly blow 
during the coming winter in the parts of Surrey. 
Now, on the 13th of this instant November, 1880, 
there was a strong south-westerly wind in Surrey. 
“ Don’t you see the wind?” said an old dame to 
me on that day. “ She’s a-blowing hard from the 
sou’-west, and whatever she is this day she'll stick 
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to all the winter. Wasn’t it north-east last King- 
ston Fair day?” added my instructor, “ and didn’t 
we have it north-east and a cold winter? But 
now we shall have a wet un.” ().E.D. 

A. J. M. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


DersysHire Printinc.—The earliest specimen 
of the Derby press in my possession is the Derby 
Post Man, No. 10, Feb. 2, 1720, printed by Samuel 
Hodgkinson, “ near St. Warburgh’s Church.” This, 
failing an earlier reference, gives the date 1719 as 
that of the commencement of printing in this 
borough. The imprint states that Hodgkinson 
printed ‘ all manner of Books.” I shall be most 
thankful to readers of “N. & Q.” who can and 
will furnish me with references to any books, 
papers, or bills, printed in Derby about this time ; 
also for specimens of a newspaper (printed in 
Derby, circa 1738) entitled the Derbyshire Journal, 
or of any Derbyshire newspapers printed between 
1732 (the date of establishment of the Derby Mer- 
cury) and the close of the eighteenth century. 
The earliest book printed by Samuel Hodgkinson 
that I have seen is an edition of Houghton’s The 
Compleat Miner, Derby, 1729, 12mo. I am not 
particularly concerned with the chap-books printed 
without date by the Drewrys. The chronology of 
Derbyshire typograpby is the chief object of my 
present query. AtrreD WALLIs. 

Derby. 


Tue Greatest SPEED TRAVELLED BY Man? 
In a back number of the Illustrated London News 
(for Aug. 10, 1844) the following paragraph occurs : 

“ On the above day [Aug. 6, 1844] also were performed 
some wonders of railway travelling. The journey from 
Slough to the Paddington terminus was accomplished in 
less time than the distance had ever previously been 
traversed by a special passenger train on the Great 
Western line. The eighteen miles and a quarter only 
occupied fifteen minutes and ten seconds.” 

Two columns further on, also, we read that on the 
same occasion, viz., that of the birth of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the trains conveying her Majesty’s 
Ministers came down to Slough in eighteen and 
seventeen and a half minutes respectively. If 
allowance be made for the shortness of the journey, 
and the great proportion of time therefore relatively 
consumed in getting up and reducing speed,* it 
would be difficult to find an instance of greater 
rapidity than the first instance quoted, even in the 


* This is a more gradual operation with a broad than 
with a narrow gauge engine. Moreover, at the period 
mentioned the amount of brake power to the train would 
probably have been scanty. 





trials of speed by Brunel. Has any reader of 


|“N. & Q.” note of any higher speed travelled by 


man ? B. J. 


Tue Baerire in Lixcotysuire.—Is there any 
part of Lincolnshire where that grand instrument 
—so discordant to uneducated ears—the bagpipe, 
is yet to be heard? Compare Shakespeare :— 

“ Falstaff. I am as melancholy as a gib cat, or a 
lugg’d bear. 

Prince. Or an old lion ; or a lover's lute. 

Falstaff. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.” 

1 Hen. 1V., 1, ii, 
Epmunp WATERTON. 


Evizapeta Tert, or Lincoty.—What is known 
of this lady? The inquiry is prompted by the 
perusal of a somewhat uncommon and rather 
amusing volume of verse, entitled 

“ Orinthia’s Miscellanies: or, a@ Compleat Collection 
of Poens, never before Published. By Elizabeth Teft of 
Lincoln. 

“ Go, Infant Offspring of my pregnant Brains, 

Intreat the Britons with poetick Strains, 

With Humble Silver to Reward my Pains. 

Say, to Oblige them was my sole Intent, 

And Three and Six-pence may be much worse spent. 
London, printed in the Year mpccXxLvul.” 

The style of the “simple Virgin’s Muse” (to use 
her own term) is tolerably well indicated by the 
lines on her title-page. W. E. B. 


“Buiuion’s pay.”—In some notes on July 
weather lore in the Gentleman’s Magazine (July, 
1869, p. 249) is the following :— 

** And on the fourth, say the Scotchmen,— 

* Bullion’s day gif ye be fair, 
For forty days there Il be nae mair.’’ 

The writer pertinently asks, “No more what— 
rain or fine?” Can any one supply the answer? 
Why is the fourth of July called “ Bullion’s day”? 

Gro. L. Apperson, 


Wimbledon. 


Irish Metrcatre Famity.—Any information 
that can be given respecting this family is requested, 
especially of the branch that settled in Ireland about 
1690. It was founded by Theophilus Metcalfe, 
who is described as “ bred to the law.” He is 
supposed to have goneto Ireland with William IIT.’s 
army, having, it is said, been secretary to Citters, 
the Dutch ambassador. Did he receive a grant of 
forfeited land, and, if so, where ? A. B. 

Eton Villa, Ascot. 

Tue Reeisters or St. Benet Fixk.—When 
the church of St. Benet Fink was pulled down in 
1844 to what place were the registers transferred, 
and where are they to be found / J. R. B. 


A Mezzotint, 1771, W. Dickryson, FrEecit.— 
Will some one identify the above? A tall actress 
performing in some tragedy, a shawl over her right 


arm ; handle of sword between left arm and waist ; 
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two children on her left, one clinying to her dress, 
crying, whilst another, a little apart, has an ex- 
pression of fear and astonishment. R 


Strver Marxs.—A_ candlestick, apparently 


silver, has tl following marks : = a L. 
(maker’s mark) ; leur-de-lis ; an old English 
capital G : 1old Engl h mall P; and a& crown, 


What mark these Pers! 


Lapy | Wentworth, deceased Nov. 23, 
1651.—§ wife of Thomas, Earl of Cleveland, 
und WwW ried at Toddington, co. Bedford. 
Who were her parents, and which Earl Thoma 
did she marry I can find no mention of her in 
iny work of reference F, A. Buaype 

Tilsworth, L Buzzard 

Erienne Dowet, toe Martyr or tHe Ri 
NAISSANCH rhe reviewer of this biography in 
the Pall Mall ¢ tte of the Sth inst. states that 
“he was hanged for blasphemy and Atheism 
apparently It is recorded, however, in Cooper’s 


Biographical Dictionary, 1873, that he “ was burnt 
at Paris as an Atheist.” Was Etienne Dolet 
hanged or burned? H. G. H. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

Lorp Batmerino’s Vautt at Hotyrroop.— 
Will anybody tell me where this was situated ? 
One of my ancestors was buried “in Lord Bal- 
merino’s burial-place in Holyrood House Chapel, 
November, 1739.” The custodian could not point 
out the spot. Scorvus. 


REGIMENTS WHICH WENT THROUGH THE INDIAN 
Mutixny.—What regiment, or part of one, was 
engaged in the hottest part of the Indian Mutiny, 
and fought from its outbreak to its suppression ! 
I also wish to know of one which fought under 
Havelock or one which was shut up in Lucknow. 
I should feel obliged if any correspondent replying 
to the above would give in addition the constitution 
of the regiment or regiments mentioned, with a list 
of the engagements in which they fought. 

ms Be 

[See Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War and 
Col, Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny; of the 
latter the last volume has just been published.) 


Lorine Famity.—I am anxious to obtain some 
information about this ancient and (?) now extinct 
family, which was formerly seated at Chalgrave, 
Beds, The first of the family that I have come 
across is Sir Peter Loring, viv., 1250. Sir Nele 
Loring was one of the first of those created K.G. 
on the institution of that order, and occupied the 
twentieth stall. The latest mention of the name 
I have seen is Loring, Hy. Nele, B.A. of Exet. 
1833, M.A, 1837. As far as I am aware there is 
no printed pedigree of the family, and the MS. 





ones are very meagre. I shall be thankful for any 


information, for the purpose of constructing , 


pedigree. F. A. 


Til*worth, Leighton Buzzard, 


S current .\ List and 


BLAYDEs. 





counts of Admiral Sir Willi Lori x. 2. 
K.Medj., son of Admiral Sir J ' L, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

NuMISMATI ( 1 Obv. . l 
Alex. C.W.D.R. et L.C.C.W.D.” ; field, 1 
file to right in an M.M I 
Rev. : legend, “ Providentia Dyce 
in an ornaments hield crown 17 bP « 
either side of shield yO [.M., ‘ 
date; ed pl to whom 3 3 I 
nd wl t] he 1 ¢ I 

\\ STAVEN ‘ 

79, Carlton Hill, N 

" Pr IT AND Pr s ( ; 
HvuspanpMAN’s Masazine,” 1704, I am 
anxious to examine th k | copy 
of the tith } re, al nv one ) l } nay 
inform me where a copy may be found 1 greatly 


oblie. 


Downshire Hiil House, N.W. 


“In A BROWN stUpy.”—TIs the 


( gin of thi 


phrase known? In R. Greene’s Mena; 1, 1589, 
p. 24 (edition by Arber, 1880), occurs the following 


passage: “ Menaphon in this row 


to minde certaine Aphorismes,” ce. 


doubt that the expression is mu 
ECR 
Cardiff. 


Prituirs, Preursners.—Was th 
ship between Sir Richard Phillips, tl 


*h older. 


. C. Birxst 


s Toppy 


» LERRI. 


ere 2 relatio 


1e well-known 


publisher of the early part of the present century, 


and Josiah Phillips, who was in 1 


of a libel on the Duke of Cumberlan 
{ rt of E tland 
“who avoided 


and flying the 


in The Authentic Ie ’s of the Co 
for the Last Seventy Years, but 
punishment by forfeiting his bail 
country”? 





P.S.—Since writing the above, 
in a note by Mr. Rete, Sir R 
describ d as “ali is Su Philip Rich 
Was this so? 


Francesco Barrotozz1, ENGRA\ 


where he is buried ; also, as to any 





32 convicted 
1, published 


P. P. T. 
I have seen, 


hard Phillips 


irds.” Query, 





ern.—I ask for 
information as to his family, date of 


death, and 


i.ccounts of his 


life in English, Italian, or Portuguese. Was a 
Francesco Bartolozzi (who wrote several scientific 


works, published at Milan between 


20, Notting Hill Square, W. 


Avert Saitn’s “ Enciveer’s Story.” 


this story ever been published ? 


1778 and 1803) 


a relative of Francesco Bartolozzi, th 


e engraver? 


W. Tver. 


Has 
J, We Be 











v 








as 








Avutnors or Books WANTED.— 
1 Ten Cent 








“ Books muat for one of these four ends conduc 
For wisdom, pie elig! € 
C. E. Suiri 
“7 al v rt rone from me 
rh range s life's last and vi ] 
W 1 I find tl m Miss Frances Browr 
from v the ve lines are taken 
HERMENTE 
* Customs curtecy to great 7 13.” L.A., O 
NRepltes 
Tl LAND 0’ TI LEAL 
_ > 


(6 S. 1. 18, 137; u. 51, 116, 350. 
The h ; is always interesting, being, 
fa t, the history of the thou and ideas repre- 
I It is, therefore, desirable that in 
with any question of this kind we should 





sented by them. re 





} ’ 
) 


guesswork, and reach, if we can, the solid ground 


of history and fact. This, it appears to me, has 
been rather neglected in the present corre- 
spondence I propose, therefore, to otfer a few 
observations. 

Leal or leil, in the Scottish dialect, is of course 
the same word as the English Jow~ /.derived from 
Fr, loyal, in the Norman dialect feal. Its original 
signification was faithfulness to the law. From 
this its meaning naturally expanded into that of 
truth, honesty, and sincerity in all the relations of 
life. In these senses only is it quoted by Jamieson 
in his Scottish Dictionary. Your correspondent 
M. P. quotes, as if from Jamieson, “ Land o’ the 
leal, the state of the blessed old song).” Such 
passage does not exist in Jamieson’s work. The 
application of the term to “those who through 
faith and patience have inherited the promises” is 
very natural, and is introduced with touching 
effect in Lady Nairn’s song ; but its extension to 
the country of Scotland as par excellence the land 
of the loyal and true appears to me to be as un- 
founded in point of usage as it would be arrogant 
in its exclusive application. Mr. Reip (ante, 
p. 117) says, “It is a fact that for more than a 


struggle out of the vague and misty atmosphere of 
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—_— | years the Scotch, es] ly al 1, have 
| en in the habit of a t country 
| i lo | M. P re-echo¢ 
| the 
| : n aT 
y T Y 
| years } l’ ven 
M. P - l I alist, 
1 for 
] G 1 one 
| y 
| . k f . he 
7 : 
i ie ver- 
] { _ | J mie 
Qa VN 
s ‘ P blest 
I hae lodged a ! n 
Also in Burns’s Halloween :— 
“Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly kytl 
Hearts deal an’ warm an’ kind.” 
M. P. says (6 §. i. 138) that deal “ corresponds 


exactly in significance with the old wor 
which the Germans are so proud of applying to 
themselves and their land.” There is here a 
trange misapprehension. M. P. might as well have 
said that leal corresponds exactly with the word 
English, which our own countrymen are so proud 
of applying to themselves and their land. We 
consider England as chief among the nations, and 





the embediment of all that is good and great; so 
do the Germans with their fatherland ; but that by 


no means implies that Jeal and English “ corre- 


spond exactly in significance.” 

Deutsch is simply the native name by which the 
Germans have always called themselves, Ger- 
mania was the Latin name of the country, from 
what source derived is uncertain. Teut or Diot, 
in the High and Low German dialects, respectively, 
meant originally the earth or land, and Diut-ise, 
modern Deutsch, signified “earthborn,.” atvréy- 
fovos. So the ancient Britons call themselves 
Cymry, which has much the same meaning. 

How Deutsch can be considered obsolete I cannot 
understand, for there is no word in more general 
use, but always with the primary signification of 
nationality, and its secondary application is to 
those virtues on which the nation particularly 
prides itself. In this respect there is no parallel 
between leal or loyal and deutsch. They start 
from different primary meanings and derive their 
expressiveness from different associations. 
Accuracy in thought is closely connected with 
accuracy in words. This must be my apology for 
offering the above remarks. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 











“Txveni portum,” &c. (6 §. i. 494; ii. 1 





—There can be no doubt, as Mr. Bucktey sta 
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that the lines commencing thus occur in Pannonius, 
and are the translation of an epigram from the | 
Greek Anthology. But the curious circumstance | 
is that they subsequently occur almost exactly 
the same among Sir Thomas More’s Epigrams, 
with the variations by William Lilly. This has 
led to an uncertainty as to their first authorship. 
For example, Dr. Wellesley inserts them as More’s 
in his Anthology. It is very probably the case 
that Sir T. More unconsciously reproduced them 
in his own translation, having forgotten that he 
had seen them before, or perhaps he sought to 
improve the previous version. An inquiry was 
made for the author of the lines in the Guardian 
ef March 17, 1880, p. 364, which was followed by 
various replies (March 24, p. 397; April 7, p. 461; 
April 14, p. 493), in which the explanation as 
above was not noticed, but in which the uncer- 
tainty was shown, while they were properly 
assigned to Pannonius. 

Another Greek epigram was translated by 
Pannonius (Lib. i. Ep. 158, tom. i. p. 520, Traj. ad 
Rh., 1784) :— 

[js ere Bnv yupvos, yuuvoc?!’ brd yaiav GrreEtpat. 
Cai Ti paryy poxdo, 7 UILVOV Opwv TO TEAOS ; 
Palladius, A nth. Grec., i. 13 (Francof., 1600), 
—which in turn appears in the collection of More 
and Lilly. The translations of the three are as 
follows. 
Pannonius. 
* Nudus humum scandi, nudus terre ima subibdo. 
Quid frustra afflictor, nuda suprema videns!”’ 
Lilly. 
“Ingredior nudus terram, egredior quoque nudus. 
Quid frustra studeo, funera nuda videns !” 
More. 
“ Nudus ut in terram veni, sic nudus abibo, 
Quid frustra sudo, funera nuda vides?” 
The resemblance in these is not so close. The 
ascription of the first lines to Prudentius is due to 
Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy :— 

“ And now as a myred horse that struggles at first with 
all his might and maine to get out, but when he sees no 
remedy, that all his beating will not serve, lies still, I 
have laboured in vaine, rest satisfied, and if 1 may usurp¢ 
that of Prudentius 

* Mine haven 's found, fortune and hope adue, 


Mock others now for I have done with you.’” 





He also states that they occur as an epitaph on 
the tomb of a Florentine in Rome 
memb. 6). 
tomb? 
Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


pt. ii. sect. 3, | 
Will any one state the date of the 


| 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tre Rapnstnican Worp=Tyrre-Currer (6% §. 
il. 106).—The twofold query which has been pro- 
posed to your readers for replies, namely, when 
the line : ; 

, * 
pry X82 Pprwnsn pimp pin 


was first appended (not introduced) to the Second 
¢ ' 


300k of Chronicles, and what was intended by it, 
is only capable of partial solution. I apprehend 
that very few of your readers will venture to fix 
a date as to “when this line was introduced” (sic). 


' All that the most ingenious of your readers will 


dare to conjecture on that head will probably be 
that the first two words of the line, viz. Sif 


IMIS), were appended to certain books of the 


Hebrew Scriptures by some early compiler and tran- 
scriber, probably by Ezra himself ; whilst the last 
’ 


three words of the line, viz., 5?) nS rprphi ni@rn ih 


were most probably added by the hand of some 
late transcriber to the Second Book of Chronicles, 
by way of questionable rhyme and problematic 


reason. Some subsequent transcribers did not 
scruple to discard altogether the last three 
words. 


There is no difficulty, however, in replying to 
the second part of the query, “ What is intended 
by it?” I render the line, as it stands in some 
editions of the Hebrew Old Testament, as follows: 

“ Vigorously let us reciprocally strengthen each other.” 

“ The issuer of the decree shall experience no damage.” 
The first line of my version is a literal translation 
of the first two words of the Hebrew line in ques- 
tion. It is an adaptation of Joab’s memorable and 
spirited address to his brother Abishai and to the 
army under his command (2 Sam. x. 12). Those 
two words are shouted out by the whole congrega- 
tion, in numerous synagogues, on such Saturdays 
as the respective books of the Pentateuch are con- 
cluded in the course of the annual lectionary, 
according to the synagogue-liturgical arrangement.* 
The second line of my version is a literal transla- 
tion of the last three words of the Hebrew line in 
question, which were added at a late period by 
some whimsical transcriber who considered rhyming 
was his forte. Those three words are utterly 
ignored in the synagogue periodical ejaculations, 
and justly so. They are decidedly mal & propos, 
whether as rhyme #- reason. One thing is certain, 
that the word SP 71977 has nothing whatever to 


do with the supposed Rabbinical word for typo- 
graphus. The invention of the art of printing was 
unknown to the writers of the Talmud. The 
meaning which the unknown author of the triple 
sentence attached to that word is that which 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10), Balaam (Num. xxi. 15), 


| Isaiah (xxxiii, 22), and other Old Testament writers 


and orators attached to it. The word may have 
suggested itself to the transcriber either by Joab’s 
battle ery, already alluded to, or by Cyrus’s edict, 
with which the Second Book of Chronicles closes. 
A similar accommodation, by a certain transcriber, 





* The readers of “ N. & Q.” will find some interesting 
information on the synagogue lectionary in the volume 
“> 


of the Webrew Christian Witness for 1872. 
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will be found in a Hebrew distich at the end of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch :— 


PATNA wan AwDn woe" 
sy Sota Syd adorn 


“Completed are the five pentateuchal portions of the 

Law: 

Praise be to God the Great and Revered.” 
The couplet was evidently suggested by the wording 
of the last three verses of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Moses Mareouiouru. 
Little Linford Vicarage, Newport Pagnell. 
“Party” ror “ Person” (6 §. ii. 184, 274). 
—I am able to give instances of this form many 
yam before those quoted by Mr. Bares :— 

“ And by these thynges it came to passe, that as wel 
the Doctours with whom he disputed, as also y* part: 
that stood round about and wer witnesses of thesame dis. 
putacion, were verai muche astounded,” — ure; 
£rasmus, 1548, Luke, f. 26. 

“ For like as the com’on sorte of men, is at the firste 
beginning by the onely seeyng of the beautie of ones 

bodye, euflamed and sette on fyer, to beare his 
to the partie, and shortely after, whan by kepyng com- 
paignie and by talkyng with the same parte, the good 

jualities of a more beautifull mynde and solle, lying in 
his beautiful bodie, are once throug 
begin more truely and also more ardentely to be 
with the thyng that thei see not, then with y 
thei see.”—ZJd., f. 27 verso. 








R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Mr. Bares is quite right in saying that, however | 
vulgar the use of the word party in the sense of an | 
individual now may be, it certainly is not a modern | 
vulgarism, but has the ‘authority of long use i ts | 
favour. But your correspondent is mistaken rot n 
he says that this use was novel in 1589, and har ily I 
to be found in older writers. Here is an instance 
exactly a century older. Bey in his Fayt of | 
Armes, 1489, pt. iv. ch. x. p. 257, speaks of * the 
party pl: iyntyf, that is ny saye, he that calleth that 
sthe r, whiche is party detfe ndaunt.” Another ve ry | 
good instance occurs in the Fardle ef Facions, 


1555, pt. ii. ch. i. p. 113, where the author, speak- b 
ing of the Arabs, says :— | 
“When thei wille make any solempne pres ise, | 
| 


couenaunte, or league, the two parties commyng t er, 
ines with them a thirde, who standyng in the m middes | 
betwixte theim bothe, draweth bloud of eche of them, 
in the palme of the hand, along vnder the rote of the 
fingres, with a sharpe stone.” 

I have no doubt this use of party is older even 
than Caxton, though I know of no earlier instance 
\han that I have given above, S. J. H. 


“Parson”: “Person” (6™ §, ii. 281).—In 
be J Paraph rase of Erasm us, 1548, parson, person, 
hd party appear to have ex: retly the same meaning, 
{which the following examples may be thought 
ifficient :— 

“ For openly ye do preache that we slewe hym, whiche 
ynge we can not denye. Ye publishe also that the selfe 








| King John (Rot. Canc. and 


rood wille | ta - - 
| Petri in Kotes ” 


; a | cord Com., 1835, 
y perceuy : ; i 
hly perceuyed, thei derivation of the word from pe rsonare 18 
in loue | 


ews that 
|: 


same parson was good and holye and wel with god ap- 
proued, and in hys name ye worke miracles.”—Actes of 
the Ap ostles, f. 22. 

* Tgnoraunt was he not, that prophecies laye sumtymes 
after suche a sort so doubtefull, that what seamed to be 
spoken of this parson or that, after the historicall sence, 
oftentymes mrghte after a - ore * aaa or mysticall sence, 
pertayne to another,”—ZJd., 

“ Than Philip desea to hym briefly the pryn- 
cypal poyntes of the gospel, that is to saye, that thys 
person, whom the prophete spake of, was the son of God.” 


- R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Mr. Picton is strangely at fault in asserting 
that the earliest a of person in the sense 
| of parson is to be found in Robert cf Gloucester. 

| There undoubtedly was a certain John, described as 
| “ Persona de Swinesheved” (co. Lincoln), who paid 

| half a mark into the treasury in the third year of 
3 Jo., Record Com., 
1833, p. 183) ; and therecertainly was another John, 
“ Persona in capella Sancti 

co. Camb.), four years before, viz., 
Pedes Finium, 1195-1214, Re- 

p. 269). The objection to the 
fatal— 
“jusqu’d preuve meilleure,” as Littré puts it—in- 
asmuch as theo in persona is se g, and in persénare 
is short. It is pretty clear from the passages 
quoted in Ducange that persona was an importation 
into the medieval Latin, and probably never came 
to us through the Latin at all. If this be so, to 
derive it from any Latin original is to put the cart 
before the horse. Avcustus JEssorP. 





who is described 


in 10 Ric I. 


I wish to make a note that many of the points 
in Mr. Picron’s excellent article on these words 
have been already published in my Etymological 
Dictionary. I there state that the sense parson 
for persona occurs in Low Latin ; I quote the same 
yassage from Ducange ; I reject Blackstone’s un- 
poppe talk whilst accepting the etymology ; 

give a much earlier quotation for the sense of 

‘person,” viz., from the Ancren Riwle, p. 216 
which I regret to say is a misprint for p. 316) ; 
and I expl: iin that it cannot be from parochianus. 
There is no particular difficulty, if only the word 
be hunted up in French and Low Latin rather than 
in English. But it seems to me worth while to 
add that the double pronunciation, parson and 
person, is due to that singular habit of English 
whereby er is frequently | ronounced ar, as in the 
well-known examples serjeant, clerk, Derby, Hert- 
ford, Farncombe (meaning Fern- combe), and in the 
vuls gar sartenly for certainly, sarvant for servant, 
&e. Watrer W. SKeart. 

Cambridge. 


Is it not the fact that the above appellation is 
limited to a rector? An interesting inscription 
in the churchyard of Rottingdean, dated 1619, 
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commemorates “ Wi. Savage, Vicar of this place 
& Parson of Ovingden.” The latter is a rectory. 
VEBNA. 


“Burtrusn” (6 §, ii, 147, 271, 315).—Dr. 
Mackay’s extract, that “ will suffice to answer the 
inquiry of Mi VIAYHE , appears to me to be of 
i son hat rt] nature. I am base Saxon 


enough to challenge the soundness of his con- 
clusions. Can he any authority for stating 
that “the na adopted by the Anglo- 
from the Celtic in the infancy of the 
English language,” or that “the Teutonic ochs in 
after time i ” (he does not 
say bullock), “half Celtic, half Saxon, fine large 
oxen Surely this is pure imagination. Tne 
word bull is, I believe, not found in Anglo-Saxon. 
The earliest referenc for the use of it as given by 
Prof. Skeat is from the Ormulum, 1. 990 :-— 


“ And te33re lac was bule 





Saxon 





o bullocks 


and lamb.” 

The word, however, is not found merely in 
English ; cp. G. bulle, Icel. boli, Du. bul, Sw. 
bulla, &. Can Dr. Mackay prove that these 
words are all derived from his Celtic buile ? I 
much doubt his being able to do so. Again, 
bullock is evidently an English word and a dimi- 
nutive. It appears in Bosworth’s A.-S. Dict. as 
bulluca, a calf, a young bull, &. Whether the 
words are cognate with A.-S, bellan, bulgian, G. 
bellen, to bellow, it is difficult to decide. The idea 
attached to the word bully would, however, lead to 
such a conclusion, as bully evidently means pri- 
marily a noisy, boisterous fellow, whatever may be 
its better meaning afterwards. Mr. Wedgwood 
gives as Platt Deutsch builler-brook, &c., a noisy, 
blustering fellow. Bull's-eyes=sweetmeats must 
be bull’s-eyes made of sugar, and sd called from 
their size. The idea of deriving bull’s-eyes, thus 
used, from Celtic buile-suig is to me ludicrous in 
the extreme. If such were the derivation of the 
word, why should the word not appear as bull-suck ? 
Suck is 2» common English word without “the 
elision of the guttural, of which the English lan- 
guage is intolerant.” I have heard boys call a 
veritable ull’s-eye a good suck, intelligible 
English enough. Are we indebted to Celtic for 
Bonaparte’s ribs and cure-all, names for sweet- 
meats which once delighted childhood? Again, 
surely buli’s-eye for the centre of a target, bull’s-eye 
lantern, and wil di heuf, an oval window, have 
nothing to do with Celtic buile. 

Can Dr. Mackay explain ox in ox-eye, ox-lip, 
names of flowers, or bull-jumpling, North York- 
shire name for the globe flower (T'rollius Europeus), 
bull-fronts, tufts of coarse grass left not eaten in 
a pasture? Has not your correspondent made 
a mistake with reference to bull-beggar? I have 
always understood the word to mean a bugbear, 
hobgoblin, &c.; cf. Du. bullebak. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“To GIVE HOLY BREAD” (6 §, ii. 308).—The 
reference in the passage here quoted is not t 





holy Eucharist given as viaticum, but to the 
Eulogia, or holy bread, This was ordinar ven 
bread, blessed by the priest after 1 nd giver 
to the people. This holy bread w 1en 
early times at least, carried hon y those wh 
received it, and I have seen no reason for believing 
that this did not continue to be the practice until 


the blessing of 


holy bread ce d 


in the sixteenth century. In Mr. J. M. Ludlow 
Epics of the Middle Ages, in the narrative of th 
battle of Arleschans, your correspo1 it will find 
an account of a dying person who had given 
him in his agony some blessed bread which William 
of Orange carried with him in his wallet (ii, 217), 
This instance is from a romance, but it no doubt 
shadows forth to us accurately enough the practic 


of the time when it was writt 


For notices of holy bread see Beyerlinck, Mag. 
Speculum Vite Humane, i. 405; | 1, Vita 
S. Cuthberti, cap. xxxi.; Wilkins, Co t, i. 579; 


Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. 1$61, 1 461: 


Heylin, Ecclesia Restaurata, 1 176 (E l. 


Soc. ed.); Peacock, English Church F ture. 
86; Raine, North Durham, 268; Raine, Fast 
Ebor., i. 394 ; North, St. Martin’s Leicester, 105 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 135. 

Epwarp Praco 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ Figaro” .—The earliest edi 
of La Folle Journée is undoubtedly the spurious 
one published at Amsterdam, as in the two next, 
printed at Berne and in Paris, there is an “ Avis 
de I’Editeur,” complaining of this edition printed 
from a “ manuscrit plein de lacunes, de cx 
et d’absurdités.” There is a , it in the 
British Museum. The next edition is that printed 
at Berne without name of printer or place of print- 
ing. There is a list of errata at the end, which 
proves it to be earlier than the Paris edition, in 
which these errata are corrected. There is a copy 
of what I believe to be this edition in the British 
Museum, but with a bastard title, “ 2uvres Com- 
plites de M. de Beaumarchais, Tome Cinquiéme, 
contenant son Théatre.” This bastard title is very 
puzzling, as there was certainly no edition of 
his works at that date. The next edition is 
that published at Paris with the imprint, “Au 
Palais Royal chez Ruault Libraire prés le Theatre, 
No. 216.” I have got a copy of this edition. The 
early copies do not contain the plates. I do not 
know anything about the edition which J. H. I. 
mentions. Paris, however, doubtless had its Curlls 


and Hills. F. G. 


‘64 §. ii. 368 





e-Sens, 





copy < 





There is an apparent contradiction between 
| Brunet and Gay as to which is the first edition of 
| Le Mariage de Figaro. In the Manuel du Li- 
| bratre : Supplément, 1878-80, the former says © 
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word, which struck your delightful cor- 





| ' 
his 
Comedie en cing actes, en a” e, par M, |r ondent Henmentrvpe, has been familiar to 
marchais. Au Pal is yal, chez Ruault, 1785 | me since boyhood. At school, when a cake had to 
Paris, impr. de Ph. *ierres), in-8.” :— 1} he « we cried out for fatrat other ual 
{ la véritabl 1 1 ¢ lédit I I al ys suj t tol on 
Soe Typozr ehl, ivec | res de It : 1 call for 
St. Que en est lat n51 fait ng with plication that s 
e sais vas y ertain to be ¢ 
~~ J. Kian 
Gay, on the contrary, in his Bibliograph . . 8 ; 
Turin, 1871, speaks of the edition printe the | me Sey Sao — ee 
Société Littéraire Typographique as the first. He er ew wee I : » Reard in th 
also mentions two forgeries, de ibed re pective j Hels irhooa of OU " “ry: [1 =e ber, five-and 
13 La Foll Journ ou lon NWasea di Fig ro. Com. j thirty year Ss AYO, an 7 nt er 1 Iond ot wh = 
en 3a. et en prose, par de Beaumarch Pari nd the rigour of the g me,” when any of 
V. Duchesne (probablement Hollande), 1784, in-8, ® party were too suggestive, wou 1 cry ous 
nd “ Le M uriagé de Figaro. Com. en 3 a. et en pr., that's not jawration. A. R. 


par Fr. Vernes. Paris (Genéve), 1784, in-8. 
Both these editions in three acts ar 
No mention is made of the other editic 
to which J. H. J. refers. I have wh 


— 


to be the same edition in a collection of early 
editions of Beaumarcha The title-page conform 
to that J. H. I. su yy lies, but gives aiso the Pr € 
“36 sols.” J. Kyi 


*Farration” (6% §, ii. 307).—Her RMENTRUDE 
is scarcely accurate in calling the horrible aytei d 
fairation a new word, inasmuch as it is a vulgarisn 
which is frequently heard in the conversation o 
he lower class in Lancashire, and may often be 
und appended to letters in local newspapers as 





1 
f 
i 


the nom de plume of some writer who ap pe ils to | 


an Englishman’s traditional love of fair play. I 
am not aware of any other similar word com- 
pounded of an English and the Latin 
derivative suflix -ation, : o throw out a 
suggestion a i I 
the word may have 
conjunction of the words fair ration, a just share 
or proportion ? Nicouali C. Scnov, Jun. 
Stretford, 


djective 
und venture t 
Is it not 


s to its origin. possible that 


} Y 
peen 


Let me add a note to state that HermentRUDE 
has not discovered a new word in fairation, as it 
has certainly been in use in Essex for half a cen- 
tury ; how much longer I cannot say. The earliest 
use of it that I can remember was in my 
days, when, in the division of each other's good 
things “for the tooth,” ifa boy was left out he 
would cry out, “ Fairation,” as a reminder that he 
wished for a share in the spoil. The word is s till | 
used by labourers who, in making contracts for 
piece work, when indisposed to — the price 
offered, will advance the price, or add a perquisite 
and consider “that’s fairation.” The word is also 
used by artisans and mechanics, and is considered 
the equivalent of justice and mutual advantage— 
fair and equal on both sides between man and 
man, J. W. Savitz, F.R.H.S. 

Dunmow, Essex. 


school 


>| by the 


evolved from the |} 


Croeswylan, Oswest 





} 475; ii. 91, 174, 238).—I 
perhaps interest hose who noticed th 
very and answers on this subject some few months 
irn that the last picture in oil executed 
e Cruikshank was taken from this 
i the scene on 


some of th 


} avo to le 
late Georg 
story. The painter has d pict 
rocky ledge of the Lanark hills, overlooking the 
‘lyde alley. The child near the eagle’s 
nest, - which are the eaglets, one parent bird on 
and the other hovering over the mother, who 

fr: cally climbs to the eyrie, and whose form is 


} 
I 
] 
1105 


€ 


on [22 
i}, 
| 
of| fra 
| 
| 


an cer tral figure of the painting Her face is 
wonderfully portr: iyed, reminding one strongly « 
the desperate fe male countenance so often seen in 





| 
| 





subjects of the artist’s later time. 


the “drink” 
| 7 ‘he extensive landsc: upe with the silver thread of 





the Clyde beneath, a somewhat novel departure 
from the greatrcarica st’s style, is not meritless, 
but it is the mother’s agor face that once 
seen will be hard to forget. picture was 





| executed for a true friend ti rtist in his Jater 
| . 
1) when misfortune had broken him, the 


subject being his own choosing. S. D. 


vears, 


it | “ Hor’ .—I shall 
| certainly not attempt to try conclusions with Pror, 
| SKE AT, ‘though I wish he had e1 iployed some part 
i| of 1 e space which he occupies in setting out my 
r= stakes, in a manner reminding one of the old 
jo 


6% S. ii. 264 


t, 316, 357, 394 


story of Dido, in throwing some light upon the 
original object of in juiry. Fall of this, and far 
less versed in philolo wy than himself, I fell into 
| error as regards the A.-S. word sce it; but he is 
| wrong in supposing that I was ignorant of so well- 
|known a principle as Grimm’s law. That the 
| second syllable of Ogshete has some connexion 
| with the A.-S. for shadow, with the German 
| Schatten, and with the Greek oxoros, there can 
| be little doubt. It will be remembered that my 
| first objection was to the idea that Ocshott (as it is 

now often spelled) is connected with holt, a wood, 
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to which view I was led by not seeing on that 
theory how to account for the letter s in the word. 
Till I saw the spelling Og I had no doubt that 
the first syllable meant oak, and I incline now to 
think that that orthography is the result of care- 
lessness. Still, by Grimm’s law, the Greek y does 
correspond to gin Gothic. And I must humbly 
demur to its being considered “ridiculous” to 
derive a word from a substantive like shade and a 
verb meaning to have or own. We have, indeed, 
many examples of it, the familiar word stomach 
being of the number. The point, however, is cer- 
tainly doubtful in this case, and I suggested Oke- 
shade as the best substitute (it is found in some 
maps) for Oxshott, from the more obvious, and 
perhaps more probable, connexion with shade of 
oak trees. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


3efore the days of the London and Brighton 
Railway, and the station at Hayward’s Heath, that 
locality was called Heward’s Holt. When was 
Alders Holt transformed to Aldershot ? 
ae Be De 


Views or Ricnmonp: Overton anp Hoo.e 
(6% S. ii. 347).—Mr. Hopexry, if he would satisfy 
himself about the earliest and the latest appearances 
of the publication line of Overton and Hoole, will 
do well to look at the numerous broadsides which 
exist in the British Museum under the titles 
“Roxburghe Ballads” (C, 20, f.), “ Poetical Broad- 
sides” (C. 20, f.), “The Luttrel Collection” (C. 
20, f.). The Catalogue of Broadsides in the Pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, and the Cata- 
logue of Satirical Prints in the British Museum, 
may be useful. The name J. Overton, “at the 
White Horse without Newgate,” wis in vogue for 
a very long time. It is on an engraving repre- 
senting the so-called “quackeries” of ‘ Doctor 
Panurgus,” which was said to have been licensed 
by R. L’Estrange in 1612. Henry Overton pub- 
lished A Pious and Seasonable Perswasive in 1647. 
(Brit. Mus, Library, 669, f. 10/118. This volume 
is a mine of publication lines.) John Overton 
published Loggan’s print of “ Mother Louse” 
(Satirical Print, B. M., No. 797) about 1650; 
likewise “The Gamblers” (No. 801); “The 
Mountebank Doctor” (No. 1145), c. 1685; and 
“Mr. Alexander Pope” (No. 1880) in 1731. The 
earliest occurrence of “ H. Overton and J. Hoole” 
which is in my memory appears in the publication 
line of a piracy of Hogarth’s “ Southwark Fair” 
(No. 1961), which was put forth in 1735. See 
Brit. Mus. Library (816, m. 19). F. G. §. 


Rev. Josern Hew err (6" §, ii, 268, 396).— 
Mr. Pace has confounded the works of Hewlett 
and Armitage, though their style and method are 
widely dissimilar. Mr. Armitage’s Dr. Hookwell 
was the first production of that gentleman, who 





was rector of Easthope, in Shropshire. “ Hook- 
well,” I believe, thinly concealed Dr. Hook, and 
the novel was written in sympathy with the 
Tractarian movement. Hewlett, who had a rectory 
in Essex, died there, after vainly endeavouring to 
get moved to some healthier spot. I have seen 
letters of his complaining that the marshy country 
around him was killing him. G. B 

Upton, Slough. 

Tae DcKxepom or Rovssitton (6* §. ii. 287), 
—Pére Anselme mentions the Seigneurie, Baronie, 
Comté, and Marquisat de Roussillon, but no duke- 
dom. Ninth in descent from Irmengarius or Ar- 
mangor, Comte de Roussillon temp. Charlemagne, 
Guinard or Guitard, Comte de Roussillon, dying 
unmarried, gave his Comté of Roussillon to Al- 
pkonso, King of Arragon, by his will dated July 4, 
1172 (Moreri). The demesne eventually returned 
to the crown of France. The family of Malarmey 
were Comtes de Roussillon for several genera- 
tions, Ardouin Gaspard Pascal Maurice Emile de 
Malarmey, Comte de Roussillon, Seigneur de 
Savoyeux, born May 4, 1767, being the last men- 
tioned by Aubert de la Chesnaye des Bois. This 
is all that I can give at present, but more modern 
works treating of Languedoc and Béarn may assist, 
but I believe there has been nothing published on 
Roussillon that can throw a light on the matter. 

Jutes C. H. Perr. 

“Dés le régne de Charles le Chauve, les comtes de 
Roussillon, simples gouverneurs amovibles, travaillerent 
a se rendre maitres du pays; ils y réuissirent sous Charles 
le Simple. Guinard ou Gérard II., le dernier d'entre 
eux, le laissa par testament en 1278 a Alphonse, roi 
d’Aragon, qui le transmit 4 ses successeurs.”—Larousse, 
Grand Dictionnaire Universel. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

[The later history of Roussillon, as detailed by La- 
rousse, tallies with that in other works of reference, and 
his statement of the position of the Carlovingian counts 
agrees both with Bouillet, Dict. d’ Hist. et Géog.,s.v., and 
with our own view, expressed at the time of printing Mr. 
WaLrorp’s query, ante, p. 287. But we must remark 
that Larousse has committed a serious error in assigning 
1278 as the date of the bequest of Roussillon to Alphonso 
of Aragon. The true date is undoubtedly, as given in 
Moreri and Bouillet, 1172. The king who received this 
bequest was Alphonso II., Count of Barcelona and King 
of Aragon, on the abdication of his mother, Queen Pe- 
tronilla, in 1162; Count of Provence, 1167; Count of 
Roussillon, 1172; od. 1196.] 


Lorp BerKxetey or Stratron’s MS, Journal 
(6 S. ii. 346).—This journal is not at Berkeley 
Castle. J. H. Cooke. 


“QvuADRUPEDEM consTRINGITO”: “THE Sca- 
VENGER’s Daucnrer” (6™ §. ii. 367).—Whatever 
may have been the source from which the notion of 
this form of punishment first came, the name, as was 
shown by an editorial note (“ N. & Q.,” 2" S. viil. 
381), was originally “ Skevington’s daughter,” Sir 
W. Skevington, a lieutenant of the Tower, being 
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the inventor of it. 


the corrupted form. Ep. MarsHALL, 


—— Poyntz (6 §. ii. 369).—In the parish of 
Acton, co. Armagh, close to Points | Poyntz] Pass, 
and in the midst of a wood, are the remains of a 
church built by Sir Toby Pointz in 1684, under the 
chancel of which he lies interred ; a tablet is still 
preserved, with an inscription to his memory. 
There was a Sir Nicholas Pointz, of Acton, Glou- 
cestershire, temp. Hen. VIIL., and a Sir John 
Pointz, styled baronet(?), also of Acton, Gloucester- 
shire. It is likely that Sir Toby was dé scended 
from Sir John, and called his Irish residence Acton 
after his paternal home in England. 

W.. J. 


Picorr. 
In 1646 Poyntz Pass is spoken of by 


officer of Sir John Clotworthy’s regiment as “ 
Charles Poynes’s Pass.” This Sir Charles was the 
son of Sir John Poyntz, of Acton, in Gloucester- 
shire, and seems to have got his patent of lands in 
co. Armagh in 1610. A younger Charles Poyntz, 
who was knighted in Ireland, held the estate at 
the time of the Irish rebellion of 1641, in the course 
of which rising he was captured by the Irish party. 
He was confined in Narrowwater Castle, near 
Newry, and was set free by the English forces 
under Lord Conway and General Monro in 1642. 
For further particulars about his estates and de- 
scendants, see Hill’s Plantation of Ulster. 
W. H. Patterson. 


an 
Sir 


Belfast. 
“Micut aAnp MAIN” (6% §, ii. 107, 215).— 
Several years ago an old friend gave me the fol- 
lowing amusing recipe for “a headache next 
morning” 


“ Sie¢ tput 


sit aqrotu 
With drinking overnigit, 
In mane sume potun 
As soon as you see light. 
Mix it up viriliter, 
With all your might and main; 
Drink it off totaliter, 
And you ’ll be right again!" 
I have not had occasion to test the efficacy of this 
recipe, although I am not a member of the cold- 
water sect. Epmunp WarTeERrToN. 
Duet or Mr. Justice Hype (6* §. ii. 287 
See the Annual Register, 1787, p. 210, for a 
curious trial for an assault with pistols, in which 
Justice Hyde was a witness. His name is not 
mentioned under the date 1796. 
EpWarbD 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


H. MARSHALL. 


Tae Oricin oF THE Worp “Snos” 


“The scavenger’s daughter ” is | snip are given as two different nicknames of two 


different trades. CuTuBert Bepe. 


Earty Sunpay Scnoors (6 §. ii —Mr. 
| Jou TayYtor will find the poem “ Eawr Bessy ” 
}in Modern Songs and Ballads of Lancashire, by 
Mr. John Harland, F.S.A., and corrected and re- 
vised by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. (London, 
| Routledge & Sons, 1875). “Eawr Bessy” consists 
of sixteen stanzas of eight lines each, and so is too 
long to be copied for your pages. It is said to be 
from A fee r- Business Jottings, by Richard R. Bealey. 
| If Mr. Taytor cannot readily meet with the book 
| I shall be glad to copy it out for him. 
| 


217 
» 220). 


ALFreD Harrison. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
| ‘“Eawr Bessy”isa poem in the Lancashire dialect, 
| comprised in forty-four stanzas of eight lines each, 
| by R. R. Bealey, and was published by Abel 
Heywood & Son, Manchester, in 1878. 
Joun OLpFietp Cuapwick. 


(sot “Hinernia Pa- 
is astray in his 


“Pacata HIperyia” 
caTa ”) (6" §S. ii. 388).—R. Fr. C. 
chronology. Pacata ITibernia; or, a History of 
the Wars in Ireland during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was first published in 1633. The battle 
of Aughrim was fought and lost, on the part of 
James IL, by Saint Ruth, on July 11, 1691. 

CALCUTTENSIS, 

Vitatity oF Mumuy Wuear (6" §. ii. 306). 
—Prof. Henslow told me in 1856 that he did not 
believe in the mummy wheat, and said that the 
few grains which germinated had accidentally got 
into the sample. Beans preserve their vitality 
longest—I think he said twenty or thirty years. 
Some acacia seeds grew after he had boiled them 
for a quarter of an hour. VEBNA. 

Real mummy wheat was sown in the Horti- 
cultural Society’s grounds some fifty years ago. 
It grew, and had the three spikes of the Egyptian 
wheat, and the genuineness of the fact was not 
questioned by Prof. Lindley and the authorities of 
the society at that time. The wheat was not, I 
think, “found in the bandages of the mummies,” 
but deposited in some sort of pot or vase. My 
father being a great horticulturist, and connected 
with the society, brought the case under my notice, 
though I was little more than a boy at the time, 
but the fact was too surprising to be forgotten. 

Henry G. Atkinson, F.G.S. 
4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Rev. Jonn TAayYLevur 368).—This 
gentleman was presented to the rectory of Alburgh, 


(6™ §. ii. 





(6% S. i. 
436 ; ii. 329, 358).—Pror. Skeat says that the 
derivation of snob from snip is impossible. 
course it is. 
1 


Of | by Rev. Jonathan Wrench. 
But I never said that it was so} Gunton in 1732, and to Suffield in 1738, by the 
derived in my note, ante, p. 329, where snob and | same patron. 


co. Norfolk, in 1730, by Harbord Harbord, Esq. 
He held the living till 1738, when he was succeeded 
He was presented to 


In 1757 he was presented to Han- 
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worth by Sir William Harbord, at which time | 
Hanworth was consolidated with Gunton. | 
Avc. Jrssorr, D.D. 


A.B. 1724, A.M. 1728 


“Tayleure, Joh. Pemb. 
(Graduati Cantabrigienses). Joun I, Drepcr 

He died July 1, 1768. Mag. (1768), 
XXxViii, 350, L. L. H. 


a rersons” (6% §, ii, 227).—I have 
heard “a many” so used in the north of Lincoln- 
shire. The phrase is used by Tennyson in The 
Miller’s Daughter :— 

“ They hav 


Dear eyes, 


See Gent. 


MANY 


e not shed a many tears, 
nee first I knew them well.’ 
F. C. Brrxpeck Teery. 

Cardiff. 

Dr. Brewer will find some interesting observa- | 
tions on this phrase, with examples of its use, in | 
Abp. Trench’s English, Past and Present, unde r | 
the heading “ Diminutions of the English Lan- | 
guage.” It is there shown that the idiom is per- | 
fectly grammatical, and is sanctioned by the usage | 
of the poets ; for example :— 

* Honesty is some fie nd and frights him hence; 
A many courtiers love it not.” 
Massinger, 








Virgin Martyr, I, ii 
Wittwotr Dixoy, 
used commonly with a plural 
of “many.” We say 

J. C. M. 


“A” (ane) is 
noun which is the correlative 
commonly “a few.” 


This phrase is very common throughout Warwick- 
shire, especially in the neighbourhood of Coventry. 
M. 


Coventry. 


ticnt away” (6" §. ii, 223).—This expression 
is so familiar to me that until this moment I was 
not aware there was anything peculiar about it. 
If Hermentrepe lived in these parts she might 
hear it every the day. “ Now, then, 
children, run off right away to school”; “She has 
been crying right away”; “It rained right away 
till tea-time”; ‘ He has been working right away.” 
Even now I do not see much wrong about it. I 
should say it means not so much immediately as 
earnestly, directly. I think many of these forms 
of expression are very old. A couple of days ago 


hour of 


I met with a very similar one—“ all along ”=fully, 
at length :— 
« Then’e | anone this wycked man Askarde wente 


to quendrede/ and tolde to her @li alonge how he had 
done uhutees she was full gladde.”—Golden Legend, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1511, f. 174 verso ( Life of St. 
Kenelme’’). 

R. 


mean immediately. The young lady behind the 

counter meant that the boy was going straight past 

and along the road. I.% 8. 
Winterton, Brigg. 


This expression is a very common one in Liver- 
pool, and always means immediately. I have never 
heard it used in the sense of a long distance, which 
HERMENTRUDE seems to think - correct meaning, 

J. Y. W. MacAuisrer, 


This expression has for Sn been used 
all over the south-west of Ireland in the way in 
which the Yorkshire shop girl applied it. “Right 
away ” in Munster immediately. 

Mary Acyes Hicxsoy. 


Croix pe Marre (6 S. ii. 227).—In Prior's 
Popular Names of British Plants 1 find the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Cross of Jerusalem, from the resemblance of its 
scarlet flower, both in shape and colour, to a Maltese 
or Jerusalem cross (1; edonica, L.)”; 
and Britten and Holland , in their Dictionary of 
English Plant-Names, add to the above, which 
they quote :— 

“ But Theis observes, ‘ Une fleuracing pétalesne peut 
former une croix: m sis chacun d’eux est bifide, comme 
sont les branches de la croix de Maite’ (Glossaire de 
Botanique, p- 282).” 

B. 


In answer to Sp. the following quotation is 
offered from a printed but unpublished paper on 
the wild flowers of Wharfe Dale :— 

“On the moors in autumn you will find Tormentilla 
repens, its bright yellow petals forming a Maltese cross, 
and its serrated leaves almost hidden under the fine short 
grass which its flowers so richly spangle.” 

A. Harrisoy. 
3eckenham, Kent. 


knis Chal 


Shirley House, 


This is another name for the Lychnis Chalce- 
donica, It is also, says Larousse, known as croix 
de Jéirusalem and fleur de Constantinople. 

Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 


Kanpanar (6"§. ii. 278).—May I ask Mr. W.G. 
Warp firstly, in what language Kandahar means 
“the country of heroes”? secondly, what evidence 
has he to bring forward in support of his astound- 
ing assertion of the etymological connexion be- 
tween the words hurrah, #jpws, haro, and har (in 
Kandahar)? This seems to me etymology run 
mad. For the origin of the name Kandahar let 
me refer your correspondent to the learned pages 
of D’Herbelot (s.v. “ Candahar”). He 

‘Tl ya beaucoup d’apparence que c'est une des sept 
villes baties par Alexandre, auxquelles ce prince donna 
son nom. En effet elle est appelée ordinairement 


says :— 





Boston, Lincolnshire. 

This is good North Lincolnshire. “It’s taken 
root and it ll grow right away”; “I’m mendin’ 
[recovering] right away, thank you.” It does not | 


Candar par les anciens historiens de Perse, mot abrégé 
de celui d’Escandar, qui est le nom que les Orientaux 
donnent A Alexandre. Ce fut dans ce pays que les 
| Turcomans s’établirent sous le régne de Sangiar, Sultan 
de la race des Selgiucides.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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In a lecture on Afghanistan given in Oxford 
two years ago by Prof. Monier Williams, the same 
tymology of the word Kandahar was mentioned 
s the one generally held. A. L. Maynew. 





“THIRTEEN TO THE DozEN” (6% S. ii. 308),— 

Mr. F Love asks for earlier instances than 

1f [he earliest reference which I have | 

n “N. & @.,” 4S. ii. 464, where there 

from Pror. SkearT the following extract from 

282 of Mr. Riley’s translation of the Liber 
il u = P 

hat no baker of the town shall give unto the | 

t pence on Monday morning by way of | 

r the three pence on Friday for curtesy 





rthe ancient manner, let him give thir 





1 sof bread for twelve.’ That is, the retailers of 
read fr ise t use were allowed a thirteenth loaf 
y thet ras ent for their trouble.” 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


ROUGHAM: A 


|and investigation, for to kill by fright appears to 
| me to the full as culpable as to kill by dagger or 
| poison. Wiil any readers of “N. & Q.” whom 
the question interests aid me in collecting the 
facts and evidence in connexion with this sinister 
mansion? The above are far from being the sole 
| cases of fright and disturbance that have occurred 
in it. T. Westwoop. 

| 


le 
prusseis 


. 


Exempts ” A. J. M. 
cannot have forgotten “l’exempt” in Le Tartuffe. 
M. Jules Bué, in his edition of the play (Hachette), 
p. 106, explains it thus : 


6t S, ii. 285, 374, 398). 





“‘A police officer whose duty it was to apprehend 
persons against whom a writ had been issued; originally 


a cavalry officer, npt from ordinary service, who 
took the command in the absence of the captain and 
lieutenants; they also commanded the mounted police.” 
W. A. B.C 
+ #2 Ie . 


Worp-cornine (6% §, ii. 309, 374).—Allow me 





Latin Exvrey 
(6 S. ii. j 
Lord Brougham’s 
hut in England, | 
pel of Lincoln’s | 
at the l 
circumstances. It 


n to have removed his 


LEY 24 








time, and | 
Lord 


daughter 





was 


Brougham ’s intenti 


to Cannes for the benefit of her health, but she | 
lied before the villa that now bears her name could | 





B. | 
(Our correspondent should consult the above references 

with regard to the lines by the late Lord Br ham and 

the inscription by the Marquis Wellesley. 


ive her. C. 








Earty Book Auctions (5 S. x 5, 95, 103, | 
171, 211, 411, 436; 6" S. i. 206, - n. 115, 
297).—The sale of Dr. Lazarus Se n library 





is mentioned in a paper 
Mag., lvi 


/ 


by Richard Gough (Gent, 
Nichols’s J lerary Anec- 
5), “ On the Progress of Selling Books | 
is being the earliest book auction. 
W. H. Husk. 

Tne Mystery or BerKetey Sevat 5% §. 
xii. 87).—“* What is the mystery conne 
the house in Berke ley Square This query has 
remained without reply. But has it not a right 
answered in some fashion—perhaps a legal 
The facts alleged are (I omit the details | 
which have been already given) that, at a recent 
period, young maidservant lost her reason | 
from fright at something she had seen in one of | 
the upper chambers of the house, and that in the | 
same chamber a young man afterwards lost his | 
ile from a similar cause. In our enlightened days, 
I take it for granted that the supernatural cause 
must be set aside. 


" +s 
i066, and 


1é8, i 











ted with 





It follows, then, that these | 
catastrophes must have been brought about by the 
unexplained, but fatal, malpractices of some party | 
or parties unknown. Ergo, it becomes a criminal 

matter, to be dealt with by judicial intervention | 


}asked my opinion of it. 


to remind 8. J. H. of what he, no doubt, has not 
forgotten, that Shakespeare has given us an ex- 


cellent example of the use of the word prodigious 
in the sense of prodigal :— 
“* Launce. 


tv $ son 


the 
the 


my prop rtion, like 


I have received I 
Proteus to 


and am going with Sir 
imperial’s court.”"— To Gentlemen of Verona, II. iii. 

I must confess that, until I read S. J. H.’s note, 

IT had thought prodigiousa piece of mispronunciation 

of Launce’s, like the “ prodigy son” of Mr. Weller. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, 


“ Sroo.-Bati” (6 §, ii. 248).—There is a de- 


scription of this game in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. xi. 
457. See also Halliwell’s Dictionary, sub voce ; 
My re’s Instrue. for Parish Py sts ( E E.T.S.), 
vol. ii. ; and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. 1813, 
vol. i. p. 153. Epwarp Peacock, 


I think that one of your Sussex correspondents 
could give the information desired, as I lately saw 
in « Sussex glossary that stool-ball clubs for women 
—in which the rules are as strictly enforced as the 
Marylebone cricket rules—are established in some 
of the Sussex villages. P. J. F. Ganti.uon. 


Sicyroarps spy Eminent Artists (6% §. ii. 
285).—There was a signboard at Horncastle in this 
county which was always said to have been painted 
by Hilton, the Royal Academician, who was a 
native of Lincoln. It was the “ Saracen’s Head,” 
about three-quarters size. It hung over the 
door for forty years to my knowledge—how much 
longer I cannot say. On a change of tenant it 
was taken down and sold to Mr. Lunn. He 
It is a spirited sketch, 
and I have little doubt that it was realiy painted 


| by Hilton, although somewhat faded by so many 


I believe 
R. BB. 


years’ exposure to the sun and weather. 
it is still in the possession of Mr. Lunn. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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Mr. J. F. Herring, the animal painter, wrote to 
me in 1861 as follows :— 

“T have occasionally painted a coach panel or a sign- 
board to oblige a friend. Indeed, when I resided at 
Camberwell I painted a sign of the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
for a carpenter who worked for me, and who afterwards 
took a beershop He sold it (my ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ 
not the shop) for fifty pounds. The money supplied him 
with the means of taking his family to Australia, where 
he is doing well 

The re must be several of George Morland’s sign- 
boards still in existence, if we only knew where to 


look for them. EK. Watt ORD, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 
R. B. Sueripan (6™ §. ii. 286).—The Ode to 


Scandal does not appear to be noticed either by 
Lowndes or Watt. In the Forster Library, South 
Kensington Museum, there is a copy with this title- 
page :— 

** An Ode to Scandal; to which are added Stanzas on 
Fire. By the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, The 
Comedy of the School for Scandal was founded on the 
above Ude. London, 1819.” 

At the end of each piece is a fac-simile of Sheri- 
dan’s autograph. — Be oe 


For a portion at least of his “neat thrust” 
Sheridan was certainly indebted to his memory of 
Gil Blas, as in livre iii. ch. xi. are these words : 
“On peut dire que son esprit brille aux dépens de 
sa mémoire.” Frepk. Rue. 
Ashford, Kent, 


“ THROWING THE THIRTEENS ” (6 §, ii, 287).— 
“ Thirteens ” or “ thirteeners” is the Dublin ex- 
pression for a shilling, thirteen Irish pennies being 
considered equivalent to twelve English pence. 
At a coronation a high official—I think the Lord 
Chamberlain—scatters newly minted coins as 
largesse among the onlookers. Mr. Barney Maguire, 
who narrates the ceremony, being an Irishman, 
naturally employs his vernacular. 8. 


Casut (6™ §. ii. 269).—The Semitic Cabul 
of 1 Kings ix. can have no etymological connexion 
with the Cdbul of the Afghans. First, there is 
not the slightest historical evidence that Israelites 
from Naphtali ever colonized this district. 
Secondly, the Afghan Cibul appears to have 
derived its name from the river on which the city 
is situated. The older form of the name of the 
city Cabul appears to have been Cabura. 
Encyc. Brit. (s.v. “Cabul,” article signed H.Y.) and 
Larousse (s.v. “ Kaboul”), A. L. Mayuew. 


“ Kapepioia ” (5" §, x. 329; 6S, ii, 354).— 
There can be little doubt that Rabege is meant, 
which name occurs on one of the Woodchurch 
Clarke monuments in the church of Salford, 
Warwickshire :—“TIohn Clarke of Woodchvrch 
in Kent mar: Rabege davghter & coheir of 
Tho: Godfry & is bvried at Woodchvrch.” The 


See 





“<p 


name is Latinized tebecca” in the Clarke 

pedigree as given in the visitation of Warwick- 

shire, A.D. 1619, published by the Harleian 

Society, p. 200. Tuomas P. Wanbtey. 
Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


Tue Honprnorse Dance (6 §. ii. 368, 397).— 
Halliwell answers Mr. Watrorp’s question in 
that most useful compilation the Dictionary of 
A rchaic and Provincial Words : 

“* Bromley Pagets was remarkable for a very singular 
sport on New Year's Day and Twelfth Day, called the 
Hobby Horse Dance: a person ro le up on the image of 
a horse with a bow and arrow in his hands, with which 
he made a snapping noise, keeping time with the music, 
whilst six others danced the hay and other country 
dances with as many reindeer’s heads on their shoulders, 
To this hobby-horse belonged a pot which the reeves of 
the town kept and filled with cakes and ale, towards 
which the spectators contributed a penny, and with the 
remainder maintained their poor and repaired the 
church,’—Mivror, xix, 228.” 






ST. SWITHIN. 


Essex Proverss (6™ §. ii. 307).—“ All o’ one 
side, like Bridgenorth election,” is a well-known 
Salopian proverb, that probably had _ its origin 
either in the popularity of some particular can- 
didate or the obsolete mode of nomination to a seat 
in the borough. It is not applied, as might be 
expected, to Bridgenorth Castle. A. H. 

Little Ealing. 

Two other “ Coxall jobs,” or jokes against the 
Coggeshall men, may be worth recording. They 
were told to me by an Essex man as I was driving 
through Coggeshall many years ago :— 

1. The church clock having on several con- 
secutive days obstinately refused to strike more 
than eleven when it should have struck twelve, the 
sexton despatched a man with a sack to a clock- 
maker at Colchester to obtain a new “ strike.” 

2. When the cholera was raging at a neighbour- 
ing village the local authorities ordered a net 
to be put up to prevent the infection from reaching 
Coggeshall. MEDWEIG. 


Mazer Bowt at Harsiepowy (6" §. ii. 365).— 
R. R. L. gives the inscription, + GY DE WARWY( 
ADANOVN : RCCIOCCIS : LE DRAGOVN, which he 
says appears to be blundered so far as regards the 
fifth word, and adds, “ Any solution of it will be 
welcome.” He seems to have overlooked that I 
read the fifth word for “neccioccis,” some barbarism 
from neco, to slay or destroy. 

Fetix SumMMERLY. 

Moyetary Convention : Papat Money (6" 
S. ii. 246, 373).—Mr. Sawyer has been very 
lucky in getting rid of his Papal half-francs. For 
many years I have always had them refused in 
Switzerland, and had this ill luck as lately as last 
August. I have never had any difficulty with 
Italian pieces, but in August failed utterly to pass 
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in Switzerland Swiss two-frane pieces, with figure 
Helvetia, minted in 1860. I wonder if Mr. 
Sawyer has ever had a five-pound Bank of Eng- 
jand note refused (owing to ignorance, and not 
from any idea of forgery) at the chief banker’s in 
the capi tal of a French de partment, as happened to 
me in 1874 at Chambéry ? W. A. B. C. 


A Revivat at York Minster (6 S. ii. 305, 


238).—I have bee ‘ 2 archbis as | : . ~ey* 
338).—I have been told that the archbishop has | Henry Fox, father of Charles James, who spent his life 


already quenched this by means of the Act of Uni- 


| peerage as the first Lord Holland. 


formity. Sr. SwItHry. 
Avutnors or Booxs WantTep (6" S. ii. 389).— 
Short Account of Organs, &c.—Author, the Rev. | 


Frederick Heathcote Sutton, Rector of Brant Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. 

Dialect of Craven, &c.—Author, Rev. William Carr, 
formerly of Bolton Abbey. J. R. B. 

Musical Reminiscences of an Old Amateur. 1827. By 
Richard Edgcumbe, second Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 

C. W. Surron. 

Avurnors oF Quotations WanrTep (6 §. ii. 
349). 

Littl 
ing in Mr. 
Fuller, 1880). 


Jim.—There is a very short poem with this head- 
George R. Sims's Ballads of Babylon (Lond., 
Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A, 


Ovr Curistmas NuMBER. 
Wit1 Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “‘ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Vie Early History of Charles James Fox. 
Trevelyan, M.P. (Longmans & Co.) 
ALL readers of The Life “and Letters of Lord Mac rulay 
must have anticipated a rare treat when they saw the 
announcement of a work on Fox by the same brilliant 
author. And they have not been disappointed. The 
style is easy and flowing, often epigrammatic, and the 
book is filled with admirable anecdotes, told with as 
admirable point. We are inclined at first to grumble 
a little at the small space which the nominal hero fills, 
especially in the earlier part of the book. And, in truth, 
a fitter title would be “ The Early Life and Times of 
C.J. Fox.” But what we should call padding in ordinary 
cases is treated with such rare skill and discrimination 
by Mr. Trevelyan that we are carried away by his elo- 
quence, and wake up at the end of the story only with a 
consciousness that we have been straying from the straight 
path. A graver matter with which we have to reproach 
the author is that he vouchsafes no sign of any intention 
of continuing his work. The present volume is got up 
with table of contents and index complete, and there is 
not a word of preface to give us any hope that Mr, 
Trevelyan will not be hard-hearted enough to abandon 
his readers at that early etage of Fox's life when he, 
then but twenty-five, left Lord North’s Ministry in 1774, 
ynd entered on that part of his career by which he will 
always be remembered. It is rumoured that Mr. Treve- 
lyan is writing a series of biographies of the great Whig 
eaders of the last century. Let us hope that he will 
devote his first care to the completion of the fine portrait 
ef Fox which he has begun in the stately volume before 
us. Another point to be noted about Mr. Trevelyan’s 


By G. O. 





method of writing history is the assumption from which 
he apparently starts, that there is no political history, 
properly speaking, save the history of parliamentary 
struggles and intrigues. This curious unconsciousness 
of earlier constitutional battles is specially marked in 
the introductory chapters. The book opens with an 
excellent account of the career of Sir Stephen Fox, 
grandfather of our hero, who, having attended Charles I, 
on the scaffold, became the business agent of Charles IT. 
before his restoration, and retired into private life in the 
days of Anne. Then comes a full-length portrait of 


amassing a vast fortune, and sank into oblivion anda 
It is hard to say 
which we prefer of the two following chapters—the 
sympathetic treatment of the family life of Lord Holland 
und of his immoderate fondness for his smal! lord and 
master in the person of his third son, or the Rem- 
brandtesque picture of the social and political world into 
which the young Charles made his entrance at the age 
of sixteen. Indeed, Mr. Trevelyan is perhaps more at 
home in social than in political history, and his account 
of the rise and progress of Brooks’s Club is one of the 
most interesting of the many fascinating descriptions in 
his new book. After a capital sketch of the character 
of George III. and the early years of his reign, we enter 
at p. 145 on the main subject of the book with the 
election of Charles F¢ t, in 1768 
The remaining p 
the dreary politic: 
scarcely discern a ei! 
but disgust, and whi 
Trevelyan cannot ma: 
episodes, such as the tra 
and in the description of th 
escapades of Fox, that the 
consists, at least to our 
ness of Fox’s lovab 
shaking off all the incongruous associations U 
was fettered owing to the | training of Lord Hi le and, ‘and 
we leave him with regret on the “threshol 1 of the really 
great part of his career. Mr. Trevelyan gives the key 
to his character when describing him as a “knight 
errant roaming about in search of a tilt, or, still be tte r, 
of a mclée, and not much caring whether his foes were 
robbers or true men if only there were enough of them. 
was one who, in a venal age, looked to something 
besides the main chance; who, when he had set his 
mind or his fancy on an enterprise, ncver counted the 
odds that he faced or the hundreds a year that he for- 
feited. But, with all these generous gifts, his education 
and his circumstances almost proved too much for him ; 
and it was the instinct of moral self-preservation which 
drove him to detach himself from early surroundings, 
and find safety in uncompromising hostility to that evil 
system which had come so near to spoiling him.”’ But 
it is this crusade against tyranny and corruption which 
has given Fox his splendid reputation and we — fain 
hope that Mr. Trevelyan will remember that, to take a 
somewhat similar case, the life of Mr. Gladstone while 
he was a Tory would give a very imperfect idea of his 
character and career, and that he will therefore zive us 
complete life of Fox worthy to stand side by side with 
the life of Macaulay, 


The Old Style Calender, for this present Yee of Grace 
1881. Compiled & Imprynted by one Master George 


Falkner & his Son, of Manchester. Vended by the 
Compylers, as also by, Kc. 
Master Faker boasteth himself that this his Calender 


should be “ very commodious indeed & profytable, worth 
the labour of your reading.” The which words we 
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nothing gainsay, neither are astonied at that same con- 
fident boasting ; forasmuch as he hath purveyed not only 
strong and ribbed paper, and rough edges, and clear old 
types, but also his litel booke is farced with curious 
knowledge, and lively sculptures withal, that do adorn 
her pages. Howbeit, we would instantly pray Master 
Falkner, when next he adventureth in this 
course, that he would give us also that which men do 
commonly call an Almanack: wherein he shall set forth 
more largely such days as are proper to be observed, 
expressing the same (for our better apprehending) in 
letters of a red colour. Nor shall he only deviee, as now, 
“A Table to knowe how long the Moone shineth,” which 
knowledge is profitable chiefly to lunatical persons and 
them that are smitten (as saith one) with the disease 
called Love; but shall add thereto that which wise folk 
rather to wit, A Table to showe y* daily rising 
and setting of y* Sunne For, as concerning that 
Luminary (as certain Philosophers do vainly call him), 
how shall they which dwell in cities know of his appear 
ing, except some man should instruct them ! Yea, marry, 
aud their faith shall be sorely tried, even then. 


Grace Darli r True Story. (Hamilton, 
We were afraid when we read the title-page of this 
biography that it would have stripped all the romance 
from the career of a noble woman. Fortunately for our 
peace of mind, we were soon undeceived. There is still 
enough left to satisfy the aspirations of the poet or the 
novelist. The author has done his part simply and 
effectively. We would only point out that there must be 
a slight error in the signature to the letter from the 
Treasury printed on p. 30. 


desire, 


Adams & Co.) 


Library At Att Sovts CoLmiece, 
form the subject of our first 


“ Tne CopRINGTON 
Oxrorp,” will, we hope, 
Note next week. 

Tur Fo.x-tore Svecrery.—At the first evening 
meeting of this Society, on the 12th inst., Mr. H. C. 
Coote, Vice-President, read a paper on “Certain 
Stories in the Thousand and One Nights.” The 
tales referred to were the “Two Envious Sisters,” 
“Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou,” ‘‘ Aladdin,’ 
and “Ali Baba.” No Oriental MSS. of these tales 
have been discovered, but Mr. Coote held the opinion 
that they were taken down by Galland from oral recita- 
tions in Constantinople and Smyrna, in both of which 
cities he long resided. Mr. Coote supported his view by 
showing that identical stories are still orally told in Greece, 
from which country he believed they found their way 
long ago into Italy, where they are all favourites among 
the peasants. The “Two Envious Sisters” has been 
provably current in Italy before and since Straparola’s 
time, and the original is a well-known Hindoo story. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription the second 
volume of the Records of the English Catholics under the 
Penal Laws, 1532-94. All the letters of Cardinal Allen, 
edited or unedited, which are obtainable, as well as letters 
addressed to him and other documents calculated to illus- 
trate his life and actions, will be given. These are prin- 
cipally derived from the archives of the Vatican, of the 
See of Westminster, of the English College at Rome, of 
Stonyburst College, and of Simancas, as well as from the 
Public Record Office, London. There will be an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Father Knox, and a complete 
index. 

Mr. H. Fawcett, of 14, King Street, Covent Garden, 
has issued another of his valuable priced catalogues of 
choice engravings and etchings, The list is particularly 
rich in Diirers, Faithornes, Ostades, and Hollars. We 
note, inter alia, a copy of Ramberg’s well-known “ Ex- 


zodiacal | 


| Paris Academy. 





hibition of the Royal Academy.”” Mr. Fawcett is also 
the sole publisher of the clever etchings of Mr. Edwin 
— 

sale. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 

We must call spe ial attention to the followi 

Ov all communications should be written the name and 

addresa of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


A. F.—Willimm Wynn Ryland was born in 1738. He 
was godson of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and apprenticed 
to Ravenet about 1752. He studied on the Continent for 
several years after 1760, and gained the gold medal at the 
He engraved George III,, Queen Char- 
lotte, and Lore i Bute, and was then made “ Engraver to His 
Majesty.” He also engraved several plates after Angelica 
Kauffmann. Later in life he imitated chalk wings in 
engraving, which were — able for colouring, and com- 
bined line with etching; but Mr. Redgrave : ays this new 
~y of cheap engraving proved eventually injurious 

to the engraver's art. He afterwards kept a print shop 
in Cornhill, then moved to one in the Strand, and finally 
retired from business, and lived first in Pimlico, and 
afterwards in Knightsbridge. He forged some bills on 
the E. I, Company, was tried, found guilty, and hanged 
at Hag declaring his innocence, Aug., 1783. He letta 
widow, for whom, with her six childr: n, a subscription 
was raised, and she kept a print shop for several years 
in Oxford Street, and one of his daughters became a 
teacher of drawing, and it is said that the Princess 
Elizabeth was one of her pupils. He engraved above 
two hundred plates, chiefly small in size. His brother 
was convicted of highway robbery in 1782, and only 
narrowly escaped execution. W. W. Ryland exhibited 
at the Society of Artists, Spring Gardens, from 1761 to 
1769 (four works), and at the Royal Academy from 1772 
to 1775 (seven works) 


nlice: 


E. W.—The question as to the authorship of the 
“ Adeste Fideles” has been very recent! ly discussed in 
our columns. See “N. & Q.,” 4! 8, 219; a 8. 
xi. 265, 298, 331, 372, 418; “xii. 73, 3 57; 64 S.i. 
85, 141, 160, 224. 

HERMENTRUDE.—Is not Lrooch derived from Sp. Lroca t 
Shakspeare uses the word several times. We are not 
aware that it was ever spelled with one o. The Dutch 
term is broke. 

Cur, W.—We are nah obliged 
letter. No. 440f“N. & 
to correct your proof. 

J. 8S. Amery.- 
from you. 

J.C. M.—“ Say not thou, What is the « 
former days,” &c. See Ecclesiastes vii. 10 

J. W. G.—We shall be happy to forward a 
letter to our correspondent. 

J. O. H..P.—Very many thanks. 

C. M, 1.—Have you not been anticipated, ante, p. 398! 

C. A. W.—They departed with the brewery. 

Erratum.—P, 392, col, i. 1. 20 from top, for “1583” 
read 1538. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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